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THE WATER GARDEN, 


Many of our readers are, doubtless, acquainted 
with that interesting botanical experiment of 
growing an acorn in water, which has been 
christened ‘‘ the acorn tree.’’ In country places 
these delicate little sprouting oaks are very 
favorite parlor ornaments, but we rarely catch 
a glimpse of them in town apartments, where 
their presence would be particularly desirable. 
An acorn tree can be grown in a common wide- 
mouthed phial, but more conveniently in a 
white hyacinth glass, which may be procured 
from a florist. In order to form one of these 
trees, take a ripe acorn, and, having removed 
its cup, steep it for a day or two in rain water, 
or let it lie among some damp moss. Then tie 
a thread round it, and suspend it in the hya- 
cinth glass from a piece of cork or cardboard, 
which must be made to fit the mouth of the 
glass so tightly as toexclude the air. The acorn 
should hang about a quarter of an inch above 
the surface of the rain water, with which the 
glass is to be half filled. In a few weeks the 
acorn will begin to sprout, and the whole pro- 
cess of its germination may be observed through 
the transparent sides of the glass vessel. As 
soon as the leaves reach the cork, another ar- 
rangement must be adopted. The hole through 
which the thread passed must be widened, in 
order that the leaves may be pushed through 
it. The young plant must then be raised and 
resuspended, so that its rootlets just touch the 
water. The tree will continue to grow, and will 
flourish for three or four years if proper care be 
taken to cleanse its roots from fungi, and to 
change the water whenever it becomes slimy or 
turbid. A horsechestnut may be grown in a 
similar manner. 

We have often thought that this mode of 
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growing plants in water might be carried out 
on a much larger scale with every chance of 
success, and that a host of flowers might be 
added to the hyacinths and crocuses, which now, 
form almost the sole ornaments of our water 
garden. We have repeatedly grown tulips, 
snowdrops, and other bulbous plants in saucers 
filled with damp moss, and have thus procured 
some charming ornaments for the sideboard 
and breakfast table; but we have never yet 
attempted to cultivate plants with fibrous roots 
in this manner. A well-known naturalist has 
lately directed our attention to a very old 
book, which contains an account of an extended 
series of experiments on the growth of all kinds 
of plants in water. It is entitled, ‘* A Flower 
Garden for Gentlemen and Ladies; or, the Art 
of Raising Flowers without Trouble, to Blow in 
full Perfection in the Depth of Winter, in a 
Bed-chamber, Closet, or Dining-room.’’ From 
this strange old book we will take the liberty 
of making such extracts as are likely to interest 
the in-door naturalist, to whom we must leave 
the task of verifying the statements which they 
contain. 

‘*T flatter myself,’’ says our quaint author, 
“that the following improvement in the de- 
lightful art of gardening, as it has hitherto 
escaped the thought of the curious, will meet 
with no unwelcome reception, it being a con- 
trivance to divert the ingenious, in a place and 
at a time they cannot be otherwise furnished 
with those pleasing objects of delight ; that is, 
to raise many sorts of flowers in a chamber, in 
the greatest smoke of London, and in the midst 
of winter, and to have them blow in full per- 
fection within twelve days of Christmas, as I 
had myself in the last Christmas past. 
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‘*T shall run into no extravagances, and only 
give the reader what I performed with very 
little trouble, leaving the improvement thereof 
to better understandings.” 

After having described his early experiments, 
in which he succeeded in raising tulips, snow- 
drops, crocuses, and other plants in large basins 
filled with good garden mould, he arrives at 
the conclusion that earth can be entirely dis- 
pensed with, and that the plants may be made 
to flourish in water alone. 

**T resolved to trust to the effects of water 
only,” he continues, ‘‘that is, without earth, 
which would be a much neater and cleanlier 
way, and might be more acceptable to the curi- 
ous of the fair sex, who must be highly pleased 
to see a garden growing, and exposing all the 
beauties of its spring flowers, with the most 
delicious perfumes thereof, in their chambers 
or parlors—a diversion worthy the entertain- 
ment of the most ingenious; but yet farther, to 
bring this to a more profitable use by raising 
young salads in the same place, and all with 
very little trouble or charge. 

“IT bought some dozens of flint tumbler 
glasses of the Germans, who cut them prettily 
and sell them cheap. I bought them from 
whole pints to halves and quarters. These 
glasses are wide at the top, and are made taper- 
ing to the bottom, which renders them very 
convenient for this use. I likewise bought some 
glass basins as large as I could get, and took 
care to choose them also tapering from top to 
bottom ; then I fitted pieces of cork, about half 
an inch thick, to the inside of the tops of the 
glasses, which could not sink far in, by reason 
of the glasses being less all the way from the 
top to the bottom, as aforesaid. In these corks 
I cut holes proportional to the roots which I 
designed to plave upon them. Some glasses 
would hold two roots, some but one, and some 
three or four. The corks on the basins had 
many less holes cut in them, in order to place 
on them a number of smaller roots, which might 
blow together with the more splendor. Being 
thus prepared, which was all my charge and 
trouble that way, my next business was to get 
the flower roots. A little before Michaelmas I 
accordingly made a small collection of polyan- 
thus and narcissus roots, several sorts of hya- 
cinths, tulips, crocuses, daffs, jonquils, etc., 
all large blowing roots, or the labur of rearing 
them would have been lost. These I placed 
upon the corks in glasses proper to their size, 
the crocuses on the corks in the basins, that 
they might, being of various colors, blow to- 
gether, to make the more pleasing object. Be- 








fore I placed these dry roots on the corks I 
filled the glasses and basins only just to the 
bottom of the corks, so that the bottoms of the 
bulbs would but just touch the water. My 
dry roots being thus placed in my windows, 
some of them even with the pains, others with 
their tops only even with the bottom of the 
sash, which, by the way, I kept always shut, 
because my glasses hindered the opening of the 
casement; but, doubtless, a little air in very 
fine weather, when the wind was only in the 
south or west, and when there was no frost, 
would have been very advantageous to the 
plants. I took particular care that no water 
should be filled up to wet any more than just 
the bottoms of the bulbous roots ; for that would 
certainly have rotted them, and have destroyed 
all my hopes. 

‘In a few days after I had placed my spring 
flower-roots on the corks over the water they 
threw out their white fibrous roots strougly 
into the water, which was a most diverting 
pleasure to behold. The whole process of that 
germination (if I may so call it) was visible 
through the glass. When the glasses were 
pretty well filled with these fibrous roots—that 
is, when there were enough to draw sufficient 
strength for the nourishment of the leaves, 
stalks, and flowers—the green buds first ap- 
peared, which soon shot into leaves, and the 
stalks with the flower-buds soon followed, all 
as strong, or, I may say, rather stronger than 
the garden does afford. They grew so fast, and 
yet with a full strength, that I had polyan- 
thuses and narcissuses blowing out in perfection 
before Christmas day, with all their perfection 
of color and perfume. Several hyacinths fol- 
lowed them in the same manner. The crocuses 
would have been equally early, but I could not 
get any roots to my mind till some time after 
Michaelmas, which occasioned their being later 
than the rest of their companions. I at last 
met with the large roots of the great blue cro- 
cus, which biews late, and very often not at all. 
The yellow crocus and the white-striped, or 
very pale blue, are the forwardest, and the 
best to be chosen for our use. 

‘¢ At a time when the gardens are divested of 
all their beauty this early production will supply 
the curious ladies with most agreeable perfumes 
for their chambers and parlors, and with nose- 
gays to adorn their bosoms at Christmas, when 
they dress their houses with evergreens. It 
must be remembered that the rooms in which 
this gardening is carried on must have fires in 
them every day, as I had in my chamber, 


| which was kept with reasonable warmth all 
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the day and evening, but not in the night. 
These exceedingly forward rarities are certainly 
most grateful to the éxterior senses; but this 
leads me to a more useful fact; namely, that 
by the same means you can produce, as early 
as you please, something that may be accept- 
able to the taste and nourishing to the micro- 
cosm, or little world—the body ; that is to say, 
that you can raise fine young salads in the 
coldest part of winter, in any warm room, as 
aforesaid, and very near after the same man- 
ner.”’ 

Our author grows eloquent upon the subject 
of salads, and speaks lovingly of the virtues of 
scraped horseradishand young cabbage sprouts, 
which he added to his chamber-grown luxuries. 
The pleasures of the table had evidently great 
attractions for him. One more extract and we 
have done :— 

‘* All fibrous roots will grow and blow in these 
glasses, and it is much better for their lasting 
in bloom than puiting cut flowers in flower- 





pots, which usually decay in four or five days, 
when those on the glasses wili keep blowing 
for a month. I have had all this Christmas 
great double daisies, red and white primroses, 
and striped polyanthuses, in full, fair, and sweet 
blooms, flourishing upon my glasses in as much 
perfection as they would have done in the gar- 
den in summer; and by this means the cham- 
ber garden may be continued all the year 
round, not to be destroyed by heat or cold, by 
wind, nor by any inclemency of the air; and 
these glasses give a full and most delightful 
view of vegetation in all its progressions. You 
here behold the great Creator’s all-wise direc- 
tions in the course of nature, and see wonderful 
things produced from very weak and small be- 
ginuings.”’ 

We have been much gratified with the peru- 
sal of this quaint volume, and we are convinced 
that the extracts we have selected indicate a 
fresh and delightful path of study for the in- 
door naturalist. 





THE LITTLE MATCH-MAKER. 


BY MRS. H. 


I. 


“* Here is the summer house, Lucy. Let us 
go in out of the sunshine, and I will tell you 
all about it.”’ 

‘*No, cousin. I do so detest being shut up 
in fine weather. We will sit here under the 
shade of this old tree. This view of the bay is 
charming. I can enjoy it and listen to you all 
the same. Isn’t this a splendid tree? A per- 
fect patriarch !”’ 

‘*But I want your attention, Lucy. It is 
quite necessary that you should understand 
how I am situated.’’ 

‘*T am listening, heart and soul. Go ahead.’’ 

‘*You are so abrupt, Lucy, and the subject 
is so delicate.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know; it is about Dr. Ashleigh.”’ 

There was a gentleman in the summer house 
behind them, so intently engaged in studying 
a medical work that he had not observed the 
approach of the young ladies until the mention 
of his own name aroused him. He laid down 


the book, and partly rose to join them, when 
Annie’s reply to her cousin put it out of his 
power to do so without greatly embarrassing 
her. 

‘* Ah, mamma has told you,’’ she said. ‘‘She 
has set her heart on a marriage between us.”’ 






Cc. 
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GARDINER. 


‘Yes. I understood her to say that you 
were engaged to him.”’ 

‘* Engaged! that is not exactly the word ; we 
are not formally engaged, but—’’ 


‘* But so nearly that it amounts to the same 
thing. And your mamma, taking into due 
consideration both his attractions and mine, 
and the prospect of my spending the summer 
here, very properly let me understand that he 
is already appropriated. Very thoughtful of 
aunty, 1 am sure. Now, you see, Annie, I can 
feel quite free with him. He is just the same 
as married, and married men are the most con- 
venient of beaux. Oue can accept their atten- 
tions with a clear conscience, because they 
don’t expect any return. Your Dr. Ashleigh 
can ransack your garden to furnish me with 
bouquets, and it will be all right; I shall not 
be dreading an offer of marriage if I accept 
them. Really, Annie, what exquisite carna- 
tions you have growing in that bed!” 

‘How you run on, Lucy! But you don’t 
know mamma at all,’’ said Annie, ‘‘if you 
think she will permit any flirtation here. She 
only spoke to you because—because—”’ 

‘*Let me help you. Because of her anxiety 
for my peace of mind. Many thanks to her. 


But, cousin, I feel an extraordinary curiosity 
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in regard to this husband elect. When shall 
I see him? He boards in your family, does he 
not ?”’ 

“Yes. He is at Groton this afternoon, visiting 
patients ; half of his practice is there, I think. 
He is at home very little, and is scarcely ever 
seen in general society. I see so little of him 
that if it were not for mamma, who understands 
the ways of gentlemen so well, I should never 
dream of his having any preference for me; 
but mamma is sharp-sighted, and it only of- 
fends her when | betray my want of discern- 
ment.”’ 

** Indeed !’’ Lucy scanned her cousin’s face 
curiously. Its passive expression was a study 
to her; it was such a contrast to her own im- 
pulsive wilfulness. 

“Do you always have such a color in your 
cheeks ?”’ asked Annie, suddenly, whose atten- 
tion had been arrested by Lucy’s earnest looks. 

‘‘They are natural roses, coz, but freshest 
and fairest in the morning. On the whole, I 
think I will wait till to-morrow before being 
introduced ; there is a great deal in the first 
impression, you know.”’ 

In spite of his awkward position, a broad 
laugh illumined Dr. Ashleigh’s face as he lis- 
tened perforce to Lucy’s plans. Surprised and 
vexed as he was at discovering the match- 
making talent of his hostess, Lucy’s talent for 
mischief was proportionately refreshing. 

**Let me think,”’ continued the young lady, 
meditatively. ‘‘I have two such exquisite 
morning-dresses, just made up, that I am per- 
fectly at a loss which to wear. I wore them 
both last week at sister Sue’s, just to try the 
effect. Everybody said the blue one was charm- 
ing, suggesting clear skies, violets, and May 
days; but when I came down in the pink one, 
the conversation turned at once upon blush 
roses, delicate sunsets, and acacia blossoms. 
Why, you look amazed, Annie, dear.’’ 

*T didn’t know—at least I always thought 
you didn’t care for dress. Mamma thinks that 
very plain dress is best suited to young girls. 
She says they need subduing instead of setting 
off.” 

‘* Aunty may think what she pleases ;. I suit 
myself, always.’’ 

‘*Oncle wrote that if you came to us during 
his absence in Europe, he should take it kind 
of mamma if she would advise and watch over 
you as if you were her own child.”’ 

‘Did he? Well, he. also told me to return 
to sister Sue’s if I were not quite happy here. 
I have a letter to aunty to that effect. As if, 
Annie,’ added Lucy, in a softer tone, as she 





saw the dismayed expression of her cousin’s 
face, ‘‘as if one could be unhappy in this glo- 
rious open country. But I want to hear more 
about this knight of yours. Describe him, 
please. Is he handsome ?’’ 

‘Not particularly, I think; but mamma 
says he is very distinguished looking.”’ 

‘Ahem! Black eyes ?’’ 

“No; I think they are gray.”’ 

*¢ Dark hair ?”’ 

‘* Yes, and dark whiskers.” 

‘‘Figure tall, just a little portly, perhaps, 
has a broad forehead and a rare, sweet smile, 
the sweeter because of its rarity ?”’ 

‘““Why, Lucy, who told you?” 

Lucy hesitated, and bit her lip. ‘‘ Of course, 
coz,’’? she said, ‘*he must have these to cor- 
respond with his dignified reserve of manner. 
No wonder aunty thinks you slow at draw- 
ing inferences. But what is his chief charm? 
Ned Green was handsome, and devoted to you ; 
I remember that you wrote to Sue that you 
liked him, too.’’ 

Annie sighed deeply as she replied: “ Yes, 
Ned was handsomer than Dr. Ashleigh; but 
mamma discouraged him, and kept him at such 
a distance that he never dared to propose mar- 
riage. He is poor, Lucy, and mamma is deter- 
mined that I shall make a wealthy match.”’ 

‘¢ And the doctor is rich ?”’ 

“Yes; his father left him fifty thousand 
dollars, and he has an old maid aunt who is 
very fond of him. She lives at Cross-Tree, and 
owns a fine place next the hotel on the bank of 
the river. Heis her heir. Then his practice, 
which he is devoted to, brings in an ample in- 
come independent of his inheritance.” 

‘Quite a catch 1” 

‘‘So mamma says. At first I felt no interest 
about it; but I can’t help knowing that a mar- 
riage with him would give us position and 
means, and that mamma would be easy, as she 
never will be till I am settled.” 

‘You spoke of some secret trouble in con- 
nection with Dr. Ashleigh—what is it ?”’ 

‘Tt troubles mamma more than it does me. 
I hardly like to mention it to you, becanse— 
because, Lucy, you are not very staid in man- 
ner; but mamma advised me to tell you every- 
thing, and so secure your help. I hope we can 
depend on you ?”’ 

‘I am a miracle of diseretion, Annie.’’ 

Dr. Ashleigh fidgeted nervously in his seat, 
and looked anxiously around for some way of 
escape; it seemed so unmanly to listen to a 
young lady’s privacy, even though it related 
to himself. But there was no help for it, for 
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the two girls sat on a bench directly in front 
of the only entrance to the summer house. 

“*It is two months ago, I think,’’ said Annie, 
‘*and only a fortnight after Dr. Ashleigh came 
here to take Dr. Goodnow’s place, that I went 
into Miss Green’s shop to order a bonnet. It 
was the Neapolitan that I wore to the station 
to meet you. I was talking to Miss Green 
about the flowers for the front (I am very par- 
ticular about the arrangement of my flowers, 
and the color, too, because my face is a little 
long, and my complexion delicate). Well, 
Miss Green and I differed about the flowers; 
she thought those I preferred were too bright 
altogether; there was too much contrast, she 
said. She was quite bold, as, indeed, she 
always is, and said that I needed some color 
that would just neutralize the sallowness of my 
eomplexion. I was nearly angry with her 
when she called in a young girl from the back 
shop to confirm her views. ‘Miss Hamilton 
has such taste,’ she said. ‘Those lovely bon- 
nets that Lawyer Loveli’s daughters wore last 
Sabbath were designed by her.’ I was quite 
taken by surprise, because everybody thought 
those hats were French. SoI thought it might 
be worth while to hear her opinion. She looked 
at the bonnet and just glanced at me, and 
then, taking up a spray of moss-rose buds, 
twisted them carelessly about some blue flowers, 
and, pinning them into the bonnet, desired me 
to step to the mirror and try the effect. They 
were just the thing, Lucy; it is the most be- 
coming hat I ever wore.” 

‘**T observed it; it is very pretty.’’ 

‘* While she was fastening the flowers more 
securely, I looked at her. I don’t think she is 
handsome, but there is a sort of attraction in 
her voice and manner that I could not under- 
stand; I never saw any one who interested me 
so much at first sight. Mamma fairly scolded 
because I confessed as much, and spoke of her 
inferior position ; but in this place, Lucy, we 
have very few aristocrats, and they would have 
very little society if they were as exclusive as 
mamma would like to be. We are poorer than 
Miss Green, the milliner, and—and I’m sure 
we should be happier if we had less pride of 
station.”” annie sighed; her thoughts were 
evidently straying from the subject in hand. 

*“You have forgotten the young milliner, 
Annie,”’ said Lucy, quietly ; she began to un- 
derstand her cousin. ‘ Who is she ?” 

‘*She is an orphan, Miss Green told me. I 
could not keep my eyes away from her. She 
seemed quite uninterested in our conversation, 
though we gossiped about everybody in Man- 








ville, I think. At last-Miss Green asked the 
name of the new doctor. As soon as I men- 
tioned it the work dropped from Miss Hamil- 
ton’s hands, and her face lighted up with an 
eager expression that made her positively 
beautiful. ‘Do you mean Dr. Lewis Ashleigh ? 
Is he from Philadelphia?’ she asked, hur- 
riedly. ‘That is his name, and he came from 
Philadelphia,’ I answered, rather coldly. I 
could not account for heremotion. I couid see 
that she struggled to control herself, but it 
would not do, for at last she burst into tears 
and trembled so that Miss Green was obliged 
to finish the trimming and allow her to retire.’’ 

‘Poor thing !’’ said Lucy, compassionately. 

‘*T inquired about her, of course,’”’ continued 
Annie, ‘‘ but I only learned that she is an or- 
phan, well born and thoroughly educated, and 
that she is educating her brother with her own 
earnings. Very noble in her, I think, though 
mamma thinks differently. She plays the or- 
gan at St. John’s; we often hear about the 
charming music there. The doctor is an Epis- 
copalian, but out of courtesy to us has accom- 
panied us when he has had leisure to attend 
church at all. But mamma is quite miserable 
every Sunday, and makes me so too, lest he 
should go to St. John’s. I think the doctor 
and Miss Hamilton have not met.”’ 

‘¢ And you prefer that they should not until 
your own affairs are quite settled.”’ 

‘It’s not my plan, Lucy. You look as if 
you thought I was foolish to allow another to 
plan for me; but indeed, cousin, I am not to 
blame. Now, if I had consulted my own judg- 
ment, I should not have told you a word of 
this, but mamma insisted; she says that if 
you are a bit like Cottsin Sue, you will be a 
valuable help.” 

‘*But I am not like Sue. I will keep your 
secret, Annie, but I am not going to help you. 
And this young organist, Miss—what did you 
call her ?”’ 

‘‘ Hamilton—Ada Hamilton, I think.’’ 

‘*T will write to Sue to inquire about her. If 
she, too, came from Philadelphia, we shall get 
her history, for Sue knows everybody in the 
city. But I think, from your description of 
the doctor, that I shall like him myself. Don’t 
look so vexed, coz.’’ 

‘*Mamma should have told you herself,’’ 
said Annie, in a quick, short manner that 
showed her misgivings. ‘‘ You are so wild, 
Lucy. But come, let us goin. You had bet- 
ter be introduced to-night.” 

‘* Horrors! Without the advantages of either 
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of those loves of dresses? Impossible! 
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‘*T think,”’ said Annie, with great simplicity, 
‘that you are teazing me. Your sister wrote 
that you did not care enongh for dress. But 
she didn’t write how much you were changed ; 
you were quite a plain child, Lucy.”’ 

‘*But now,” said Lucy, stretching up her 
arms as high as she could, and laughing mer- 
rily, ‘‘now I am a beauty, and aunty did not 
know it. Is she particularly pleased about it? 
Only think, cousin—a beauty !”’ 

‘* No, you’re not a beauty, but prettier than 
we thought. There, take your shawl. It is 
nearly sunset; the doctor will soon return.’’ 

The doctor was only too glad to listen to their 
retreating footsteps and to eseape from his con- 
finement. He had studied to advantage, it 
seemed, for he was a far wiser man than when 
he entered the arbor. He laughed outright at 
the thought of Miss Lucy’s questionable assist- 
ance in this match-making. She was no 
stranger to him. He had known her for the 
very mischief she was ever since she wore 
short frocks and pinafores. That she was a 
relation of his hostess he had not known until 
the reception of a letter from her father, two 
days previous. He was not at all sorry that 
the place was to be enlivened by her presence. 
But his heart beat quicker as he thought of the 
young milliner. ‘‘ Hamilton! I do not recol- 
lect the name. Yet surely no stranger would 
have manifested such an interest in me. I 
will go to St. John’s next Sabbath, and see her 
for myself.”” He had been walking rapidly 
down the hill back of the house, but now 
turned, and re-entered the garden by another 
path. ‘‘I hope Lucy will conclude to keep out 
of sight to-night, for I fear it will be impossible 
to meet her as a stramger. The witch! To 
think of her getting up a flirtation with me! I 
only wish that Frank Adams, the gypsy’s own 
betrothed, had been with me in that summer 
house.’’ 


Il. 


Dr. ASHLEIGH was nearly thirty years old at 
the time our story commences. He had been 
left an orphan: early in life, but had scarcely 
felt the deprivation, for his only sister, then 
but fourteen years of age, had supplied the 
place of his mother with a thoughtful care and 
devotion beyond her years. At nineteen she 
had married, but this had made no difference 
in her relation to him, for Lawyer Stanly was 
one of nature’s noblemen, and a large share in 
his affections was given to the young brother 
whose intellectual superiority to the lads about 





him added a peculiar charm tothe home circle. 
Nothing that could benefit his young charge 
was neglected, and it was with feelings akin to 
a father’s pride that he watched the develop- 
ment of those manly and generous traits of 
character that so easily in after years won the 
entire confidence of the patient sufferer from 
disease and the blessing of many who were 
ready to perish. 

Just opposite Lawyer Stanly’s house was the 
residence of Mr. Seaton. The two families had 
always been intimate, but the friendship was 
cemented more closely than ever soon after the 
lawyer’s marriage, by the union of his brother 
with Susan Seaton, the sister of Lucy, and 
their subsequent residence in her father’s 
house. Lucy was then a little fairy of four 
summers. She was the spoiled pet of both 
families, and especially of the boy-student. It 
was his delight on his return at night from the 
academy, to forget for the time his studies and 
fatigue in a game of romps with the little one. 
She was never tired or out of humor. If he 
came in early or late she was always ready for 
him, and even then her capacity for fun seemed 
inexhaustible. Older persons looked on and 
prophesied a closer union by and by, in spite 
of the disparity in age. But the years passed 
on and revealed no perceptible change in their 
relation to each other. When, after an absence 
of three years to study his profession in Paris, 
the Doctor returned to find Lucy just entering 
upon the glories of young ladyhood, the old 
prophecies were renewed, and the relations on 
both sides began to hope for the fulfilment of 
the general belief. But months and then years 
passed by, and the despairing gossips voted Dr. 
Ashleigh an incorrigible bachelor, and Lucy a 
pretty coquette. Old Mr. Seaton still held on 
to his long cherished plan. Even when Lucy 
burst into the library one morning with the 
sudden intelligence that she had engaged her- 
self to a young man of undoubted worth and 
position in society, and only waited for his 
sanction to become the happiest little Lucy in 
the universe, he still clung to his old project, 
and reproached her in sterner language than 
he had ever used to her before, for her wilful 
indifference to his wishes. 

“You will repent of it. You and Lewis both 
are as blind as bats. I’m sure you love each 
other. As for this Frank Adams, he is well 
enough ; but you will tire ef each other before 
the honeymoon is over.’’ 

ce Oo papa hd 

‘* Lewis is so wise and good. He’s just the 
person to manage you properly.” 
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** But I don’t want to be managed, papa.”’ 

“Very likely. But you need managing, 
nevertheless. I hoped to see you well married 
before I left for Europe.’’ 

‘** But listen a moment, papa.’’ 

‘*No, not asecond. I am going to send you 
out to your Aunt Seaton’s, where Lewis is 
living. When I come back, if you and young 
Adams are not sick of this nonsense, it will be 
time enough to attend to it.’ 

This was the first of a dozen conversations on 
the same subject, each ending with the declara- 
tion that she was to spend six months in the 
country without once seeing her lover. ‘‘It 
will test the constancy of you both,’ said the 
disappointed old man. 

Young Frank Adams thought it very natural 
that Lucy should find the trammels of genteel 
society irksome, but he did not relish her en- 
thusiasm in regard to country life. Any sort 
of life that separated them he thought was 
hardly worth having, and his inward comments 
on the old gentleman’s arrangements were 
hardly in keeping with the filial position in his 
family that he was so desirous to fill. The six 
months of probation looked a long time to him, 
and it vexed him to hear Lucy planning country 
recreations enough to occupy a lifetime. 

“Do you know, Frank,” she asked, on the 
very night previous to her leaving home, when 
he really felt that she ought to be bathed in 
tears of regret at the prospect of so long a 
separation from himself—‘‘ do you know that I 
feel quite impatient to see Lewis? I shall ride 
with him all over the country and explore 
every nook within ten miles.”’ 

“And charm him, no doubt, out-of all his 
notions of bachelor life.’’ 

“IT wish I could. Don’t be disagreeable, 
Frank. You know Lewis is like a brother to 
me. We have always loved each other.” 

**You have? Well, yoware candid enough 
to own it, Iam glad to see. I suppose he is 
ready to make a similar confession.”’ 

**T don’t know about that. It is a little dif- 
ferent with him. He is older, so of course he 
has not the respect for me that I feel for him. 
I am only a child to him.”’ 

‘He will not be slow in discovering that you 
are past your childhood, and then we shall 
see.”’ 

‘“‘Do you remember, Frank,’’ asked Lucy, 
without heeding his last remark, ‘‘how he 
helped that poor lady and her daughter at Hal- 
leck’s hotel? They were strangers, and had 
lost all their money, and the brutal landlord 
would have turned them-out if Lewis had not 





happened to be there. I don’t believe,” said 
Lucy, emphatically, ‘‘there ever was another 
man so good, so perfect every way, as Lewis.’’ 

**You are very complimentary, Lucy, to the 
rest of the sex.’’ Frank began to bite his fin- 
ger nails nervously. 

“*T declare,” said Lucy, opening her eyes 
with well acted astonishment, ‘‘I believe you 
are going to be cross. Our last evening to- 
gether too, foreversolong. I wonder at you.” 
And the sly little teaze nestled close to his side 
and looked up wistfully into his face. It was 
impossible to be angry with her, but the slightly 
jealous feeling still remained. 

** Well, dear,’’ he answered, ‘‘it is not very 
pleasant to come here hoping to have you all 
to myself, and then to hear your raptures 
because you are going to enjoy the society of 
another even though he be the best man of the 
two. You are spoiling that fan, Lucy.” 

She threw it down carelessly, and took up 
his gioves which were on the sofa by his side. 

‘* Now, my pet, I like Lewis, and I know how 
noble he is, but I want you to love me instead 
of him.”’ 

He smiled as he took his gloves from the 
busy fingers already engaged in unravelling 
the silk. 

‘¢ Well, don’t 1! Can’t you see the differ- 
ence? He is my brother, my friend, my every- 
thing, almost,” said Lucy, at ‘a loss how to 
describe his relation to her; ‘‘ but I should be 
frightened to death if I thought of being his 
wife. He is so dignified, so grave, so every 
way above me. Don’t you understand ?”’ 

‘*Yes.’? Frank laughed at the implied idea 
of his own equality with the fair speaker. He 
was very well satisfied with this view of the 
subject. 

‘¢ Well, then,’ continued Lucy, ‘you need 
not get so hot aud uncomfortable if 1 do mean 
to enjoy this visit to the country. Why, I 
have never been out of the city except when 
we have left it awhile to be fashionable in a 
crowd somewhere. I ‘would rather not go at ail. 
Now I shall be free. I don’t mean to dress 
fashionably once while Iam gone. I hope the 
word ‘fashion’ will not be uttered in my hear- 
ing.” 

‘*You will find time to answer all my letters, 
will you not ?”’ 

“*T will keep a journal for you, Frank. I 
will write in it every night, and send it once a 
week.”’ 

‘* Besides letters ?”’ 

‘*T can’t write letters. They are so hum- 
drum.”’ 
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‘*T shall want to hear from you oftener than not easily forgive myself if my careless talk 


once a week. You will want me to write oftener 
than that, I hope.”’ 

‘* Every day, Frank, every day. I will never 
forgive you if you miss once.’”’ For want of 
other employment she had been twisting his 
dark hair around her fingers, and now in her 
sudden earnestness gave his locks such a pull 
that he was fain to imprison the mischievous 
hands within his own. 

‘*Perhaps your aunt will object to our cor- 
respondence, Lucy, or feel it her duty to in- 
spect it.’’ 

**She will not dare. 
that.’’ 

‘She may think you need restraining a 
little.”’ 

“Do you think so, Frank?’ looking full 
into his eyes as she spoke. 

**No, darling. I like to see you free and 
natural. But your aunt may think differently, 
and if your father insists on your remaining 
there you may be unhappy, even though Lewis 
be there. Is your aunt so very precise as Mrs. 
Stanly represents her ?”’ 

**Let go my hand, Frank. I have something 
to show you. See here!’’ Lucy held up a bit 
of paper, and clapped her hands gleefully. 
‘* Papa has relented at last. On this last eve- 
ning he could not refuse me. He wrote this 
just before you came.” 

It was a note to Mrs. John Seaton, desiring 
her to allow his daughter to return home at any 
time if she were not contented. 

‘They are poor but very proud, Frank. I 
heard papa telling Sue that aunty excused 
herself for proposing an exorbitant price for 
my board, because she wants to give Cousin 
Annie a devent outfit on her approaching mar- 
riage. I thought till then, and papa and Sue 
wish me still to think, that I am only to visit 
my aunt. But I am to be a boarder, and I got 
this bit of paper on purpose to frighten aunty 
with. Let her attempt to control me now, if 
she likes.’’ 

** You will not stay six months, Lucy, with 
that paper in your hands.”’ 

‘* We shall see. But what are you laughing 
at ?”? 

** At your diplomacy, my little intriguer. I 
shall not fear in regard to you after this. But 
what shall I do while you are away? I shall 
be entirely at a loss how to dispose of myself. 
I might visit Nellie Brown, perhaps, or that 
pretty little witch, Bessie Fry. Why, Lucy, 
darling, what is the matter? Of course you 
know that I amin jest. Indeed, Lucy, I shall 


Why, papa never does 





has caused you these tears.’’ 

But the little schemer was not easily soothed. 
The bare idea of a flirtation on his part was too 
serious a thought, and all the old protestations 
of deathless love and fidelity had to be renewed 
ere full confidence could be restored. And then 
he was sent home with fresh praises of Lewis 
Ashleigh ringing in his ears, and the prospect 
of a long and undisturbed intercourse between 
his friend and his capricious betrothed. 


III. 


Dr. ASHLEIGH was somewhat relieved on 
learning from Mrs. Seaton at the tea-table that 
her niece was too much fatigued by her journey 
to appear. He made some common-place inqui- 
ries in regard to her, and mentioned incident- 
ally that he had received a letter from the 
young lady’s father with whom he was some- 
what acquainted, requesting him, in considera- 
tion of her youth and rather hoydenish habits, 
to take charge of her, if possible, in any excur- 
sions that she chose to- make, and to see, 
especially, that she did not neglect her music 
and drawing. 

Mrs. Seaton gave her daughter a side look of 
dismay that was very easily interpreted by the 
Doctor after his lesson in the summer house. 

‘*T am afraid,’”’ she remarked uneasily, ‘‘ you 
will find your mission rather burdensome.” 

‘* Very likely.” 

‘She is quite a child, sir. And rather head- 
strong too, I fear. Why, sir, she had hardly 
entered the house before she took Annie, as 
delicate as the- dear girl is, a long walk in the 
woods. She climbed rocks, and trees too, An- 
nie says, as quick as asquirrel. And just now 
when I remonstrated with her, she sat down on 
the floor in her room and laughed like a great 
ploughboy.”’ 

‘Extraordinary! No wonder my old friend 
wished me to take care of her.’’ 

‘*But you have no leisure. Brother Henry 
is very unreasonable to expect you to watch 
over such a spoilt child.’”’ 

‘‘She can accompany me in my rides to my 
patients,”’ replied the Doctor. ‘If that don’t 
work off some of her surplus energy, she is 
stronger than I am.’’ 

‘* But really, doctor, I cannot let her become 
troublesome to you. I prefer—’’ 

A succession of heavy thumps in the room 
above them, followed by peals of merry laugh- 
ter, interrupted her. 
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‘It is Lucy, mamma,”’ said Annie. ‘* And 
she is in your room, doctor. What can it 
mean ?’’ 

Another crash and another burst of merri- 
ment soon took Mrs. Seaton and Annie to the 
field of action. The doors and windows were 
all open to admit the summer air, so the doctor 
had no occasion to move from his chair to learn 
the cause of the commotion. 

‘“ Why, Lucy Seaton !’’—the lady’s tone told 
her indignant astonishment—‘‘ what are you 
doing ?’’ 

‘It’s these books, aunty. See, I’ve upset 
the table, and here are boxes, and bottles, and 
powders, and pills, mixed in with the books 
and papers in such comical confusion! And 
the more I pick them up the more they roll 
about. They are as slippery as eels,’’ said 
Lucy, bursting into a fresh laugh as the armful of 
books that her aunt had collected fell from her 
hands with acrash. ‘‘There! I told you so; 
they won’t stay picked up.”’ 

‘Lucy Seaton, I should be glad to know 
what business you have in this room.’’ 

‘*Business? Why, none in particular. I 
wanted to write, and my desk is not unpacked, 
so I came in here forthe materials. I got paper, 
pens, and envelope out of that lower drawer, 
and a postage stamp from that box, and was 
reaching to that shelf for ink when this old 
rickety table gave out. I was standing on it, 
you see, but it wasn’t high enough, so I just 
stepped on that big lexicon, and the whole 
concern went over. Did you hear it, aunty?’’ 

‘* Hear it, child! Do you think I shall allow 
you to go into any of the rooms and overhaul 
the things in it according to your pleasure ? 
Do you think the doctor will thank you for 
examining his drawers and boxes ?”’ 

**T did not do it for his accommodation, 
aunty.”’ 

‘“*Turn round a little, if you please. Well, 
Miss Lucy, your dress is covered with ink, and 
quite spoilt, of course. That will be a lesson 
to you, I hope, and keep you from meddling 
with other people’s affairs.” 

Lucy began to understand that her aunt was 
seriously angry, so she wiped her eyes, still 
sparkling with mischief, and answered, coax- 
ingly: ‘‘ Never mind the dress, aunty; I do 
not care at all about it. Is it not fortunate 
that the ink has soiled nothing else? And I 
have plenty of time to put all right again if 
Dr. Ashleigh will only come and tell where the 
old trash belongs. Call him, if you please, 
aunty, so that he can bottle up some of these 
drugs. They do smell abominably.”’ 
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The doctor’s step on the stairs prevented the 
wrathful reply that Mrs. Seaton was on the 
point of uttering. ‘‘ But I’ll risk him, so far 
as she is concerned, after this,’’ was her men- 
tal conclusion, and his grave face, which he 
had forced himself to assume for the occasion, 
seemed to warrant her inference as he paused 
at the open door. ‘‘A fine opportunity to 
introduce them,’’ was her next amiable thought, 
and the sense of Lucy’s awkward plight made 
her voice almost gracious as she spoke: ‘‘ Dr. 
Ashleigh, my niece, Miss Lucy Seaton.’ 

Lucy looked up quickly, like a child sure of 
forgiveness; but the gravity of his face de- 
ceived her, and the mirthful expression faded 
quickly from her animated countenance. Had 
she really offended him, when she had been so 
anxious to see him again? He had always 
understood her, and when others had reproved 
and misconstrued her actions he had been her 
champion. Never, in all her acquaintance with 
him, had she met that stern, grave look before. 
She could not bear it now; her lips quivered ; 
child of impulse that she was, she could not 
control her feelings, and though a second glance 
assured her that he was more amused than 
vexed with her, she burst into a fit of hysteric 
weeping, and, darting past him like an arrow, 
shut herself in her own room.’’ 

‘What shall I do with her?’’ asked Mrs. 
Seaton, in dismay. ‘‘ She is completely spoilt. 
I can’t have such confusion and disorder in 
my house; she must be subdued.” 

‘*T will take her with me to Groton in the 
morning; it is a long ride, and will give me 
time to reason with her. She is tired to-night, 
and probably a little nervous.”’ 

‘*She deserves a good scolding. I shall feel 
obliged to talk very plainly with her myself. 
Just look at your room.”’ 

‘If you please, I will arrange these things 
myself. No one else can place them conveni- 
ently.”’ 

‘*Tt is ashame for you to have so much trou- 
ble, doctor. I am very sorry. You look fa- 
tigued now.’’ 

‘‘T was up all last night, with old Joseph 
Snow. I shall go to bed early, so you will 
excuse me if I do not come down again, and 
take this opportunity of wishing yourself and 
Miss Annie good-night.”’ 

He held the door open for them to pass cut, 
and though Mrs. Seaton had not half relieved 
her mind in regard to Lucy, she could make 
no excuse for remaining longer. But when 
she again took her seat at the tea-table, the 
restrained anger found vent. Annie, though 
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accustomed to her mother’s way of speaking, 
was surprised at the intensity of her feelings. 

‘*She needs breaking in as much as John 
Tuttle’s ugly colt, and she will get it, too. Six 
months from to-day she’ll be a different person. 
If I do nothing else while Henry is gone, I’ll 
subdue her.”’ 

“But, mamma,”’ said Annie, ‘‘she will not 
stay if she can’t be her own mistress.”’ 

** What ?”’ 

‘**She has her father’s written permission to 
go home when she pleases, and if she is not 
treated as a guest, she will please to go very 
soon. I mentioned it, mamma, because you 
seemed to attach so much importance to what 
you would get for her board.”’ 

Mrs. Seaton’s anger cooled down rapidly be- 
fore this new aspect of things. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
care so much,” she said, ‘‘if Henry had not 
given the doctor a sort of charge over her. She 
is very pretty, Annie.” 

‘* But such a child, mamma. 
there is any danger.”’ 

‘*T shall watch them, nevertheless. There 
is no danger unless she becomes more womanly. 
I can send her home if she does. You are 
right, Annie, in supposing that we must treat 
her courteously. The saucy minx! I thought 
she was to be wholly in my power for six 
months at least. I should like to train her. 
We will remove the dishes, if you have finished, 
Annie.” 


I don’t think 


(Conclusion next month.) 





THE WINDS.—A CHORUS. 
BY 8s. J. 


We are the Winds that, in mischievous mirth, 
Frolic around the troubled earth ; 

We whistle along in the hollow creek, 

Or the mountain’s highest crag we seek ; 

For we are lightsome and formless things, 
Borne on our own invisible wings 

We care not for rock—we care not for dell— 
There 's naught in the world can live so weil; 
There 's not a spot in the world so wide, 

That man or his art from us can hide 

In at the casement or through the gate, 

With our wild success for ever elate ; 

Over the turret—along the court-yard, 
Excelling the speed of the nimble pard : 

No bird can follow our swift career ; 

No sooner we're there than again we ’re here. 
Among the trees on a moonlit night, 

Where lovers are met, their love to plight, 
We witness their vows, with a moan and a shriek, 
Kissing the bloom from the damsel’s cheek ; 

Then the dainty youth round his maiden fair 

His mantle spreads, that the midnight air 

Which blows so cold and whistles so shrill, 

May bring his lady-love no ill 














But we heed not the cloak nor the lover's care, 
And wildly play with her flowing hair: 

Then like a streamlet, golden and bright, 

It flashes and waves in the pale moonlight. 
Then off we bound to the dungeon lone, 
Where the prisoner sighs ‘twixt walls of stone ; 
We scatter all warmth from his gloomy cell, 
And ring in his ears his own death knell. 
Then up and way to the rich man’s couch, 
Where smiling menials cringe and crouch : 

Let the damask curtains be ne’er-so stout— 
Nor curtain nor damask can keep us out. 

And the fire burns with a fiercer glow, 

As up the chimney we leap and blow: 

The languid sick their faint heads turn, 

As we scatter perfume from a half-closed urn. 
But death and disease oft follow our flight, 
And pestilence covers the world with blight: 
Then mansion and cottage are empty and lone, 
And we speed o’er new graves with a hollow moan. 
We carry the cannon’s roar over the hills, 

Or play with the murmar of rippling rills— 
The agony-shriek of the murdered man, 

Or the tramp of the desert caravan. 

We carry the trumpet’s victorious blast 

To the bleeding warrior breathing his last ; 

In the ears of the conquered, flying the plain, 
We rattle its note again and again ; 

Broadly displaying the pennons gay, 

That tell who vanquished their bright array : 
Colors bedabbled, like Victory’s flush, 

With slaughterous Glory’s blood-red blush. 
The dust and smoke we whirl on high, 

Hiding the light from the victim's eye, 

When he feels how glory is ebbing away 

In the stream that deserts his helpless clay. 
With vessels at sea we play our mad pranks, 
While the waves rend open their creaking planks ; 
We burst and crack their feeble sails, 

And bear to the shore the drowner’s wails. 

Yet we take sweet odors from summer-fiowers, 
Diffusing them gaily through ladies’ bowers ; 
And tones of music, or lover’s sighs, 

We carry to those that their beanty prize. 
Though never seen, we are known by all— ‘ 
By young and old, and great and small, 

By beast and bird, on rock or wave ; 

We howl with the fearful, and laugh with the brave, 
And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

We obey no law but as God may will: 

And so in wild glee, by land or sea, 

We'll garibol to all eternity 
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ConcEITED men often seem a harmless kind of 
men, who, by an overweening self-respect, re- 
lieve others from the duty of respecting them 
at all. ; 
Every scheme of happiness must needs be 
imperfect that does not embrace the three inét- 
dents of wife, home, and children. 


Our sweetest experiences of affection are 
meant to be suggestions of that realm which is 
the home of the heart. 














** Now, what are the fashions ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Allison, in an eager, interested sort of way. 

Little Mrs. Mann had been to Boston on a 
shopping-trip; and, upon her return, her lively 
neighbor had run in to take an inventory of 
the newest styles brought from the city. 

The little lady interrogated drew herself up 
with a half patronizing air, and plunged deep 
into the complexities of her crochet-work and 
her subject ; for Mrs. Mann was the oracle par 
excellence, and led la mode in the pleasant town 
of Wheaton. 

“The fashions? Oh, everything is worn! 
You can’t be out of style, Mrs. Allison—that is, 
in dress goods ; for stripes and set figures are 
worn as much as ever. But bonnets—they’ve 
changed. They’re ever so much larger, with 
a decided point over the forehead, and cap 
crowns. I saw hosts of them in the milliner’s 
stores, and they do look so odd!” 

‘* Well, I always liked the soft crowns. They 
were fashionable seven years ago, when I was 
married. I remember, I had a dove-colored 
silk, and everybody said it was a beauty. And 
they ’re so becoming to some figures—a person 
with a long neck; though any one that’s dumpy 
don’t look well in one. What do they wear 
for shawls, this spring, Mrs. Mann ?’? 

‘Oh, shawls have all gone by! Nobody is 
buying new ones. Zou-zous are all the rage !”’ 
answered the little lady. 

‘*What’s a Zou-zou?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Alli- 
son, eagerly, in’a tone of delight, for the ques- 
tioner was never more gratified than when on 
the scent of novelty. ‘‘ That’s something new, 
isn’t it ?’’ 

‘* Yes, altogether !”’ 

Mrs. Mann arose; went to a drawer of the 
secretary in her sitting-room, from whence she 
produced a paper pattern, which she unfolded 
with as much mysterious empressment as though 
it were a draught.of the plan of operations of 
McClellan’s campaign on the Peninsula. 

‘Yes, it’s entirely new, Mrs. Allison. You 
mustn’t mention it to a living soui. This pat- 
tern came from Madame Demorest’s ; and there 
isn’t another in town yet; and I want to get 
my garment made before they have the styles 
down here. I wouldn’t show it to any one but 


you for the world ; for | dodislike to have any- 
thing that is worn by everybody. 


It’s the 


MRS. MANN’S 


BY MARY W. 














“ZOU-ZOU.” 


JANYRIN. 


prettiest and most stylish garment they ’ve had 
for a great many seasons.” 

‘But what is it? A sort of short sack ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Allison, turning over the jaunty 
pattern of white tissue paper with the air of a 
connoisseur. ‘* How small it is!” 

‘‘ Yes, ashort French sack. Here’s the place 
for the pockets; and the jacket sleeves are to 
be trimmed with a deep cuff and buttons,’ and 
Mrs. Mann pointed to the pattern marks. ‘‘ And 
the beauty of it is, that it is short. I’m so 
tired of those long cloaks and circulars! You 
don’t know how pretty these are, Mrs. Allison. 
I saw some half dozen on Washington Street, 
and any quantity at Hovey’s and Warren’s. 
The season was rather early when I was in 
Boston, you know, but a week or two of spring 
weather will bring out the styles, and Boston 
will be full of them.” 


‘¢ Well, I do think I shall admire this!” said 
Mrs. Allison. ‘‘ 7 want something new; thought 
of having one of those pretty black and white 
plaid shawls ; but then, if this is more stylish—”’ 
she added, hesitatingly. 


‘*Oh, they ’ll be worn exclusively, I assure 
you! The largest houses are having them 
manufactured by hundreds. Nobody was buy- 
ing shawls; and these Zou-zous are made of 
every variety of material—French cloaking, 
gray flannel, black ladies’ cloth, and every- 
thing !’’ persisted Mrs. Mann, volubly. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell, and I’ll show you mine!’’ and she ap- 
proached the secretary. 


* ‘Oh, not for the world!’’ replied Mrs. Alli- 
son, her invariable reply to a request of secrecy, 
which she would be sure to forswear to her next 
female companion. ‘‘As you say, Mrs. Mann, 
I don’t like for everyone to know what I have 
new before I hardly know it myself. Oh, that 
isa beauty! Where did you get it—and how 
much ?” lifting her hands in rapture at a pretty 
plaid that Mrs. Mann took from the drawer and 
unrolled before her. 

** Yes, I think it’s neat,’’ replied the little 
lady, in modest triumph, as she shook out 
the soft folds of the really desirable goods, for 
it was not to be denied that Mrs. Mann pos- 
sessed excellent taste, and put to the best pos- 
sible use the contents of the wegll-filled porte- 
monnaie which herindulgent husband furnished 
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her on her semi-yearly shopping excursions to 
‘*the hub’’ of bargains—to wit, old Boston. 

‘** And I thought it would be a good idea to 
have a suit alike—dress and Zou-zou. They’ll 
do for street wear; and then, if one takes a 
journey, it’s just what is needed. I think this 
will be very serviceable ; it’s goat’s hair and 
linen, and very firm. It was five shillings, and 
came from Hovey’s.” 

‘* Yes, it is a good article. I admire your 
taste, Mrs. Mann. But these Zou-zous—I 
know they must be the prettiest things worn 
for many aday. When are you going to have 
yours made ?—I’m impatient to see it,’’ asked 
Mrs. Allison, recurring to the pattern. 

‘*T have Miss Fitwell engaged for next week.” 

** Well, I sha’n’t rest till I see how it looks. 
By the way, I wonder how much it takes to cut 
one? Not more than three yards, I should 
say’’—holding up the pattern. ‘‘ Why couldn’t 
one cut over a garment into this?’ she ex- 
claimed, an idea striking her. ‘‘There’s my 
ladies’ cloth circular, good as ever, but I’m 
tired of it.’’ 

‘*Why, yes, it would be just the thing,’’ 
replied little Mrs. Mann, favorably impressed 
with the suggestion. ‘It only takes two and a 


half yards, double width, they told me. You 
could get out one, I’m confident.”’ 
‘*Now, if I only had the pattern. I wonder 


if I couldn’t send up to Madame Demorest for 
it?’ 

Little Mrs. Mann knew at once that this was 
an indirect way of asking for hers, for the same 
thing had occurred before, and though she had 
been congratulating herself secretly on ‘‘ setting 
the fashion’? in Wheaton, she was really too 
kind-hearted to refuse. 

**T will loan you mine with pleasure, to cut 
it by, only don’t show it, Mrs. Allison,’’ she 
said. , 

**Oh, thank you! If you ’d just as lieve! 
And Ill send it right back by Allie. Of course 
I wouldn’t let the neighbors know for the 
world, for the Bond girls, and Ellen Streeter, 
and Kate Houston would be having them im- 
mediately. You and I will get in advance of 
Wheaton this time, Mrs. Mann.’ And she 
folded up the pattern and rose. 

Five minutes later Mrs. Allison was in her 
own sitting-room, with the cape in question 
spread on the table before her, and the pattern 
of the new garment uponit. “It ’ll come out 
nicely,” she said, in triumph. ‘‘ Just as well 
as a new cloth, for this has been worn so very 
little. Now, IJ’ll rip and press it out, and if 
I’m industrious, I’ll have it done by Sunday. 
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How fortunate that I ran in to Mrs. Mann’s! 
She always brings such pretty fashions, and is 
so obliging !’’ And her busy finger kept pace 
with her tongue, as she caught up the scissors 
and commenced ripping the cape, while thoughts 
of the glances that would be cast toward her 
pew when she appeared at church next Sabbath 
flitted through her mind, for lively Mrs. Allison 
was a famous manager, and often made ‘‘ auld 
clothes look a’maist as weel as new,’’ and, by 
dint of good taste, and altering, and turning, 
appeared far better dressed than many of her 
acquaintances upon whose wardrobe was ex- 
pended twice or thrice the money she indulged 
herself in. Three days passed, during which 
Mrs. Allison scarcely crossed her threshold, but 
sai at home, stitching and pressing, and when 
Saturday came, she surveyed the completed 
garment with great satisfaction, then hung it 
in her clothes-press to await its advent the 
next morning. 

‘¢ There won’t be one like it in church, or in 
town either,” she said, triumphantly, *‘ and is 
such a decided change from the old style cloaks 
and capes that it’ll pass for something entirely 
new.’’ Nothing pleased Mrs. Allison better 
than ‘‘to lead,’’ be it in having the start of 
the news or a novel fashion. ‘‘ But it’s sort 
of queer that Mrs. Mann should go to Boston, 
and I should stay at home, yet get in advance 
of her,’’ she said, with a smile, as she shut the 
closet door. 

Sunday morning was never fairer—a pleasant 
day in April; and when the bell had tolled and 
‘*set,’’? and the minister was turning the leaves 
of the book, preparatory to giving out the first 
hymn, there was a very perceptible rustle of 
silk skirts, and Mrs. Allison swept up the mid- 
dle aisle to her pew. Policy’and pride had 
prompted her tardiness that morning, and it 
was with quite a conscious flush of gratification 
that she shook out her flounces and subsided 
on the pew cushions, confident that half the 
eyes of the female portion of the congregation 
had been turned toward her on her ingress. No 
conqueror, with his laurels fresh on his brow, 
was ever more delighted than Mrs. Allison. 

It was a brilliant sermon the pastor of Whea- 
ton church preached that morning; the choir 
sang a new anthem, and a finer ‘‘ voluntary” 
than usual rolled from the keys of the organ ; 
and the prayer for ‘‘the congregation,’’ ‘‘ the 
parish,” ‘‘the town,’’ ‘‘ the nation,” “‘ the sol- 
diers in camp or field,’’ ‘‘ the President and his 
Cabinet,’”’ ‘‘the heathen in the distant East 
and islands of the sea,’’ and, lastly, for ‘‘the 
whole world,”’ was a very fervent appeal, and 
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the male portion of the audience rendered as 
devout attention as ever; but—alas, that I 
must record it for the sake of truth in this nar- 
rative!—neither the spiritual needs of the 
world or the temporal ones of the Union army 
received a tithe of the notice from the bonneted 
part of Parson Primrose’s congregation that 
Mrs. Allison’s new Zou-zou did. 

‘Did you see Mrs. Allison?’ asked Julia 
Bond of her sister, as they descended the 
meeting-house steps after service. 

** Yes, and I do believe she had one of those 
new sacks Cousin Anna wrote us were going to 
be so fashionable. We must call on her to- 
morrow, and she ’ll show it to us, and perhaps 
lend us the pattern. She’s very obliging,’ 
replied Sarah. 

‘*Maria,”’? said Mr. Mann, entering his sit- 
ting-room, that noon, where his wife, who had 
been kept at home by a sick headache, lay on 
the lounge, ‘‘ Maria, your friend, Mrs. Allison, 
wore a monkey-jacket to church this morning, 
and was the observed of all the congregation.” 

‘Wore a what, Charles? Mrs. Allison wore 
what?’ asked the little woman, looking up in 
astonishment. 

“*T say she had on a regular little short mon- 
key-jacket, made of black cloth, and coming 
just below the waist,’’ he persisted, 

**Why, Charles, it’s a Zou-zou/—the new 
fashion they are wearing in Boston,’’ said Mrs. 
Mann, adding in a half vexed sotto-voce tone: 
‘That ’s why she’s stayed at home so close 
since she was in here--to finish it to appear 
out in to-day.’’ 

‘* A new fashion, I should think! You can’t 
imagine what a queer pinched-up appearance 
it made. She reminded me of the old lady in 
Mother Goose, who went to market to sell her 
eggs, and came home with her dry-goods short- 
ened,” said Mr. Mann, laughing. “I hope 
you aren’t going to have one of those things, 
Maria ?’’ 

**Most certainly I am,’’ replied Maria. ‘‘I 
got the material in Boston, and it’s my pattern 
Mrs. Allison borrowed to make hers from. How 
that woman must have worked to have finished 
it!’ she added, a little tartly. 

“Oho! Mrs. Allison got ahead of your time, 
i see,”’ said Mr. Mann, jocosely. ‘‘She’s bound 
to be the first at anything or anywhere. But 
there’s one thing about this new monkey- 
jacket affair to recommend it, Maria—it don’t 
take much cloth to cut it; and, now you say 
hoops are going out of fashion, of course it 
won’t cost half the money to dress the ladies 
asofold. And, while we’re talking ‘fashions’ 
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(very profitable discourse of a Sunday), I must 
not forget to tell you, Maria, that Mrs. Morning- 
Bloom was out in the biggest kind of a blue 
bonnet, that was drawn way over her face like 
a coal-scuttle, and held a whole flower-garden 
inside of it. I couldn’t help noticing it, you 
see, for it was right between my eyes and Par- 
son Primrose; and, move as I would, up the 
pew and down the pew I couldn’t get round 
that long bonnet.’’ 

** Was it a cap crown, Charles ?’’ 

The question was put rather faintly, for 
poor Mrs. Mann inwardly groaned. In a band- 
box in her chamber was a new spring hat she 
had brought from Boston, a hat she hadn’t 
even shown to Mrs. Allison in her determina- 
tion to have at least one article of dress which 
that lady should not copy. And now, what 
if Mrs. Morning-Bloom had out-generalled her? 

‘*] didn’t see any cap or crown either, Maria. 
It was all fore-part,’’ answered, Mr. Mann, 
‘* just like a coal-scuttle, as I said.’’ 

The little woman inly consoled herself with 
the thought that a crown of the new style 
would not have escaped the eyes of her hus- 
band, who prided himself upon being guite a 
connoisseur in ladies’ wearing gear, and she 
sank back upon the lounge with the mental 
decision that if both Mrs. Allison and Mrs. 
Morning-Bloom had electrified the church-going 
Wheatonites that day because of her upfortunate 
illness, on the next Sabbath she would furnish 
a grand coup d’qwil for their astonished eyes in 
both new Zou-zou and bonnet. 


Monday afternoon came. Mrs. Allison’s 
washing fluttered in white clouds from the 
lines in her yard; and, just as that lady had 
descended to her sitting-room in a neat and 
becoming dress, she heard the peal of her front 
bell, and opened the door to greet Sarah and 
Julia Bond, two pretty young girls of the 
neighborhood. 

After pleasant greetings and a warm ‘‘ Do 
come in,’’ and ‘‘ Now, take your things right 
off’’ (said ‘‘ things’’ being two black basquines 
and two rose sublime and white clouds tied 
over glossy brown braids), to which latter re- 
quest two ‘‘ No, I thank yous,’’ were quickly 
returned, Miss Sarah, the eldest, opened the 
object of their visit :— 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Allison, you don’t know how 
stylish you looked at church yesterday! Ido 
admire your new sack, and I wonder if it isn’t 
the same Cousin Anna wrote us about from 
New York ?’”’ 

Mrs. Allison flushed, and looked pleased 
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under this touch of flattery. That was her 
weak point; she was easily flattered. 

‘*T dare say, Sarah. You know they get the 
fashions in New York earlier than they do in 
Boston, though mine was the first pattern that 
came from Madame Demorest’s.’’ (She quite 
forgot to say that Mrs. Mann boughtit.) ‘‘These 
Zou-zous are a stylish garment, I think, and 
something so entirely new.’’ 

**Zou-zous! There! I couldn’t remember 
the name,”’ said Sarah Bond, quickly. (She, 
also, forgot to add that she never had heard it 
before.) ‘‘ But I did admire yours, and I saw 
half the congregation eying you, and I told 
Julia we ’d call over and I knew you’d be will- 
ing to let us see it. You do have such pretty 
things, Mrs. Allison.’’ 

‘*Oh, certainly,’’ echoed the lady, quite won 
by this further flattery ; ‘‘I’ll bring it down.” 
And she started for up stairs. 

As she took the garment from its peg in the 
closet, Mrs. Mann’s warning—‘‘ Don’t show it,”’ 
flashed across her mind ; but she hesitated only 
amoment. ‘It isn’t showing her pattern, for 
I sent that home as soon as I cut mine out,”’ 
she said, by way of reconciling herself. ‘‘ But 
I’ll only show mine to the Bond girls; they ’re 
so pleasant and agreeable I should dislike to 
refuse them, and I’m so intimate with them, 
too.”’ 

The garment was taken to the sitting-room, 
and pounced upon by the two young ladies in 
quest of the newest fashion, and pronounced 
‘*sweet,” and ‘‘stylish,’’ and ‘‘ neat,” in one 
breath. 

‘*Try it on, Saray! I should like to see how 
you look in it?’’ said Mrs. Allison, propitiated 
still further by their praises. ‘‘ Now, isn’t that 
becoming, Julia?’’ she asked, turning round 
the eldest sister, who had donned the gar- 
ment, like a lay figure. ‘‘ Becoming—and so 
stylish ?”? 

Miss Julia coincided. 

‘*T never saw you look so well in anything, 
Mrs. Allison!’’ said Sarah, turning round and 
round before the mirror. ‘If I only looked as 
well in it!” 

That was her coup d’¢tat—a master-streke of 
policy. 

** Now, girls, I ’ll tell you what you can do!” 
said Mrs. Allison, very confidentially and patro- 
nizingly. ‘‘ You can cut over your basquines, 
and come out with new Zou-zous. You never 
would believe that mine was made of that cloth 
circular I had last year? but it was; and yet 
it is just as good as a new one right from the 
web!” 











‘Oh, do you believe we could cut our bas- 
quines over?” asked Sarah, with animation. 

‘* Certainly, my dear!’’ replied Mrs. Allison, 
expanding with patronizing and her subject. 
‘‘ There ll be enough come off at the sides for 
the sleeves and collars ; they ’ll do just as well 
as new, and nobody ’ll know, unless you tell 
them. And, if you’ll never mention it in the 
world, I’ll lend you my pattern. You can say, 
if any body asks you, ‘it came from Madame 
Demorest’s,’ you know !”’ 

‘“‘Oh, we’re ever so much obliged! We 
didn’t think to borrow it!’’ said Miss Sarah. 
‘* You are so kind, Mrs. Allison !”’ 

‘¢There, don’t say a word, nor refer anybody 
to me, my dear !’’ replied Mrs. Allison, benevo- 
lently producing the pattern. ‘‘ You can cut 
one by it, and return mine. Don’t hurry, 
girls!” 

‘*Oh, we must! We only called in a mo- 
ment,’’ echoed both, rising. ‘‘ Do come in!’’ 

‘*Oh, I shall be running in to see how you 
get along with your Zou-zous! Good after- 
noon!’’ replied Mrs. Allison, as the twain 
departed. 

‘*T knew we could get the pattern of her,’’ 
said Sarah Bond, as they gained the side-walk. 
‘* Well, if hers was got out of that old cape—I 
never ’d have told of it—we can have far hand- 
somer ones, for our basquines are heavier 
cloth. I shall let Kate Houston have the pat- 
tern, Jule; she can cut over that gray circular 
of hers.”’ 

‘‘But you know Mrs, Allison charged you 
not to lend it, Sarah !’’ said Julia. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t intend to lend her pattern; but 
I can doas I please with my own! Of course I 
wouldn’t let everybody have it—but Kate ’s got 
a new Zouave jacket pattern that I want, and 
I’ll exchange with her.”’ 

Mrs. Allison’s conscience stmote her a little 
after her callers departed. 

‘‘ But, there, Mrs. Mann never’ll know but 
the Bond girls’ cousin Anna sent them the pat- 
tern. I charged them not to mention me !’’ 
And thus she dismissed the subject. 


Poor little Mrs. Mann! The fatal sisters who 
hold the warp and woof of events in their hands, 
plying the shuttle that weaves the web of des- 
tiny, seemed inexplicably unkind to the poor 
little lady. Her sick headache continued two 
days beyond the Sabbath; and then, when 
she had recovered, Miss Fitwell, the popular 
Wheaton dressmaker, fell sick also, so crowded 
was she with over-work. 

‘*] am sorry to disappoint you, Mrs. Mann !’’ 
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said Miss Fitwell, ‘‘ but I feel really unable to 
go out this week. I must have a little rest. 
But, next week, I hope to be able to go to 
your house.” 

Little Mrs. Mann, who was not ordinarily 
unreasonable, sighed as she refolded the plaid 
and placed it in the drawer. She was disap- 
pointed; and half resolved to stay at home 
from church the next Sabbath. But, when the 
day came round, she thought better of her 
decision. It was a cool April day—just the 
weather for heavy silks ; and she submitted to 
wearing a long-worn black one, her cashmere 
shawl, and her winter bonnet. The new ‘‘cap 
crown’’ must not air itself until the new suit 
could also be worn in company. 

‘*Next Sabbath it will be done,’’ was ber 
thought, as she dressed herself, and taking her 
husband’s arm, set out for church, “‘ and no- 
body ’ll have one except Mrs. Allison.”’ 

But, alas for human calculations! Mrs. 
Mann was comfortably seated in church, with 
hymn-book in hand, when up the aisle swept 
Mrs. Allison, and hardly had that lady entered 
her seat ere Sarah and Julia Bond also sailed 
past Mrs. Mann’s pew, each arrayed in new 
garments cut after the identical pattern she had 
folded up with her plaid at home in her work- 
drawer ! 

Little Mrs. Mann fanned herself violently, 
and bent her gaze upon the stylish-looking 
sisters in mute wonder. 

‘* We will commence the services by singing 
the Hundred and Fifth Psalm, First Part,’’ 
said Parson Primrose, in his bland, sonorous 
voice, breaking her painful stupor. 

Hymn-books were lifted, leaves fluttered, the 
Psalm was read, the prelude was played, the 
congregation rose. Mrs. Mann turned to face 
the choir, and three pews behind her stood 
Kate Houston, in a gray Zou-zou! 

When the congregation sat down, little Mrs. 
Mann sat down, too, in a bewildered sort of 
way. Was she in Wheaton church, or in 
Hovey’s or Warren’s, in Boston, where she had 
seen dozens of these new garments on the lay 
figures ? 

But the last drop was added when presently 
she collected herself to lift her eyes to good 
Parson Primrose. There, right within the 
angle of her vision, sat Mrs. Heady, with a cap 
crown, ashes of rose silk hat, and a city 
visitor beside her, wearing another ! 

‘*Maria,’”’ said her husband, with a smile 
lurking about his handsome lips as they walked 
home from church behind the two last-men- 
tioned ladies, ‘‘I suppose those are the ‘new 








style bonnets’ you spoke of; but I declare I 
thought an emigrant train or a file of tin-peddlers’ 
carts were coming into church when they en- 
tered. Well, they’ll do to go with the monkey- 
jackets; what they’ve lost in length is pieced 
on the bonnets, I should say. Whatapity a 
sober man like me can’t attend church without 
having the minister completely obscured from 
sight by those monstrous bonnets.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Mann, no response came from her 
lips. 

Miss Fitwell came that week, and dispatched 
both dress and Zou-zou. But Mrs. Mann was 
in no hurry to wear them now. Her interest 
had departed. She hung them up in her closet, 
and did not take them down for three Sabbaths. 

Before she had worn her new spring outfit, 
she counted no less than thirty Zou-zous, of all 
colors and materials, in different pews of Whea- 
ton church, and fourteen cap crown hats. In- 
deed, so common had they become, that, when 
she did appear in hers, her husband hardly 
greeted her with a remark. 

‘¢He don’t know I have a new bonnet on,”’ 
she mentally said, hurt and wounded. And 
yet she had thought to “‘astonish’’ the Whea- 
tonites. 

It was a lesson to little Mrs. Mann. When 
she is unwontedly eager for ‘‘a new fashion,’’ 
she checks herself, and smiles as she remem- 
bers her Zou-zou. ‘‘I brought the fashion /irst, 
and was the /ast in town to wear it,’’ she says, 
with a merry laugh. 





HOW TO BEAUTIFY LIFE. 


THERE is no more marked phase of the pre- 
vailing prodigality than the extravagance of 
the female toilet. That the rich should spend 
their wealth is naturally to be expected, but 
it would be well if it were spent in such a way 
as not to vulgarize the tastes and demoralize 
the character of their fellow-citizens. The ex- 
penditure of the opulent, particularly that of 
woman, is too personal in its character, and 
necessarily leads to imitation. If the wealthy 
dame will persist in making a show of her riches 
upon her person, her less opulent rival will not 
be outdone in expense, even if she should break 
her back or her husband’s credit by its weight. 
There is such a spirit of intense competition in 
the female heart that no consequences will de- 
ter a woman from an effort to equal a rival in 
personal attractions, which the female sex will 
persist in thinking depend upon the richness 
of their adornments. 
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If, however, women dressed to please their 
male admirers, they would remember that it 
is the universal sentiment of mankind that 
‘*beauty when unadorned is adorned the most,’’ 
and that even homeliness gains nothing by be- 
ing richly set. There is not one man out of a 
hundred who has not “dealt in the article’ 
who is conscious of the difference between Brus- 
sels and cotton lace, or silk and calico. All 
that the most fastidious male admirer will in- 
sist upon is, that propriety of female dress 
which comes from suitableness and harmony 
of color, neatness of fit, and perfectness of detail. 
There is nothing so charming to a cultivated 
man as the exhibition on a woman’s dress of a 
refined taste, exercised in the simplest mate- 
rials. A plain calico neatly made and cunningly 
trimmed, with the nice properties of a pure 
white collar, a hand well gloved, and a foot bien 
chausée, is the drapery the most provocative of 
admiration the male observer is conscious of. 

Women, however, do not dress to attract the 
opposite sex, but their own. Men admire in 
female attire the becoming, but women the 
costly. It is to catch the knowing woman’s 
eye, which can tell at a glance the difference 
between the cheap and expensive, that our 
Junos spread out their fine feathers. Cheap 
calicoes are eschewed for moire antiques, cotton 
for Valenciennes lace, and French shawls for 
Cashmeres, and for no better reason than be- 
cause cheap is cheap, and dear is dear, and 
sharp-sighted woman is conscious of the differ- 
ence, and admires the wearer accordingly. 

It is astonishing to what an extent this pas- 
sion for expense in female dress is carried. Let 
us count the items. There is the jewelry, 
which may amount to any sum from one to 
thousands of dollars. There are the laces, with 
the multiple varieties of Valenciennes, Chan- 
tilly, points d’Alencon and appliqué, enveloping, 
uider the forms of veils, collars, sleeves, hand- 
kerchiefs, flounces, and insertions, the fluttering 
insect of fashion in a web that would have 
puzzled the skill of Arachne to have woven. A 
single veil often costs $100, and a pocket hand- 
kerchief half that amount. As for the dresses, 
since they go on increasing in expansiveness, 
until they bid fair to outswell the dome of St. 
Paul’s, it is difficult to embrace them within 
an estimate, or, in fact, within anything of fixed 
proportions. Say, however, that there are ten 
—each containing at least twenty yards of stuff, 
some of moire antique or stamped velvet, and 
otbers of the simplest material, the most ex- 
pensive of which may have cost the yearly 





To love such a woman may not be, as Steele 
said of a charming person of his day, a liberal 
education, but to possess her is undoubtedly a 
very pretty little fortune. We have taken, 
perhaps, an extreme case, but it is a genuine 
one, derived from real life, and will serve to 
show the standard of female expense, which if 
not always reached, is more or less approxi- 
mated, and universally aspired to. , 

Examples of prodigality are found every- 
where, but we conscientiously believe they are 
getting more frequent now than ever they were 
in female dress. Such examples should be 
avoided by the rich for their vulgarity, and by 
the poor for their danger. 

If happiness consists in dressing extrava- 
gantly, it admits of many diversities. There 
is, however, one beauty of the willow, another 
of the magnolia, another of the live-oak; and 
so the elements of happiness, like those of 
beauty, vary in different organizations. The 
plan of happiness we would recommend is, not 
to force ourselves into other people’s ways 
and imitate their modes, but to believe in our 
own nature, and make the best of that we can. 
Of all the abuses of what phrenology calls imi- 
tativeness, that is the most ridiculous which 
follows others in their particular channels of 
happiness. 

If our object is to beautify life, let us see 
where it is best to begin. The best point to start 
from is simplicity. It is a great intellectual 
quality ; it isa grand moral virtue. Tobe sim- 
ple-minded is to be in a position to learn, and 
to be simple-hearted is to have access to all the 
love in the universe. This simplicity keeps 
alive the childhood of the soul, and makes every 
day a fresh gift from Heaven. How the senses 
live in it! How the spirit, cherishing its glad 
freedom, and content with its abounding con- 
sciousness, has a patrimony of blessedness in 
in its infinite joy! Now, this simplicity is just 
what we need. For we act as if we believed 
that a man must own a little of everything to 
be rich, and enjoy a share of everything before 
he can be respectably happy. We are idolaters 
of the much. Far wiser would it be to culti- 
vate the simplicity which expands the little 
within easy reach into a great deal, and by 
having a big heart, enlarges all that comes into 
it to the measure of its own capacity. Intelli- 
gent and living simplicity would cure half of 
our follies. It would convert our fops into gen- 
tlemen, and our fashionable belles into well- 
behaved women. It would build us such houses 
as had ideas in them as well as bricks. It would 


salary of many a respectable hard-working man. | give us social festivities that would look higher 
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than the cork of a wine-bottle. Above all else, 
a genuine simplicity would tend to diminish 
that excessive regard for circumstances which 
so often occupies the mind, to the exclusion of 
veneration for character. Acting thus on us, 
it would soon show itself in outward life, breath- 
ing the spirit of art beyond the immediate 
sphere of art itself, and exalting us to the en- 
joyment of such pleasures as Nature offers to 
those who, by refinement and purity, are capa- 
ble of appreciating her as the work of infinite 
beauty. 

Life may be beautified by well-directed efforts 
to improve the society of home. We say well- 
directed efforts, for few there are among parents 
who have just that peculiar wisdom and tem- 
per which give the right tone to domestic cha- 
racter. Sympathy with children is a great 
means of cultivating the sense of moral and 
social beauty; it is such a pure and unmixed 
emotion, so singularly free from fictitious ele- 
ments, so spontaneous in its lightsome activity, 
that generous Nature has ample scope in it for 
her best instincts. The happiness of childhood 
is born within itself, and by entering into its 
gladness we learn the lesson which age is so 
apt to forget, that the mere consciousness of 
existence is a fruitful source of pleasure. Then, 
too, the various offices of home, while they ex- 
ert a potent influence by the duties springing 
from such intimate relationship, are yet more 
effective in the higher culture of character by 
the outgoings of that delicate, quiet, appreci- 
ative spirit, which seeks to adjust look, tone, 
and manner to the aspects of the family circle. 
Then, too, the calm of home, what a mighty 
power! We lose the inspirations of nature for 
want of tranquillity. Out into the fields and 
beneath the skies we carry eager, restless, tur- 
bulent thoughts; but the fireside breathes re- 
pose, and because of this, images of beauty and 
love rise from its hours of stillness and charm 
us heavenward. Is not this a kind of beauty 
and a kind of happiness which the most costly 
lavishment in dress can never give? 





PAST AND PRESENT. 
(Jnseribed to my only Brother.) 
BY E. B. R. 
I sit by the fire to-night, brother, 
And my heart is sad and lone; 
No sound can I hear save the clock’s dull tick, 
And the wind's unceasing moan. 
I gaze at the empty seats, brother, 
That are standing side by side, 
And I think of the dear home circle, brother, 
Now scattered far and wide. 





I listen for the well-known steps, brother, 
That used to come in at the door, 
And the night falls dark, and the lamp burns dim, 
But those steps return no more! 
Father and mother are here, brother, 
As they were here of yore ; 
But our father’s footsteps falter, to-night, 
As he paces the parlor floor. 


His hand is weak and nerveless, brother, 
And his hair is white as snow; 
He has long since passed the meridian, brother, 
And life’s sun is sinking low. 
Dear mother is sitting near, brother, 
But her eye is faded and dim ; 
She thinks to-night of her only son, 
And she softly prays for him. 


Few are the familiar friends, brother, 
Yhat now take her by the hand, 

The most have silently crossed the flood 
That bounds the spirit land. 

She ’s recalling the past to-night, brother, 
It comes back with a mufiied tread, 

And ghost-like and wan the shadows flit by 
As she mournfully numbers her dead! 


The homestead is little changed, brother, 
Since you were with us last ; 

The cottage still nestles among the green trees, 
As it did in the days that are passed. 

The willoy s stand near the pond, brother, 
Like sentinels gray and tall, 

While the sweet wild roses are clustering below, 
And the ivy climbing the wall. 


The orchard still blossoms in spring, brother, 
Where we wandered with dancing feet, 

And the birdies are singing the self-same songs 
That in childhood we called so sweet. 

The white birch still shadows the rock, brother, 
Where we rudely carved each name ; 

They have levelled the beautiful grove, brother, 
But they spared our record of fame. 


The old oak at the foot of the hili, brother, 
Still lifts its green branches on high, 
And the broad, bright stream, where you paddled your 
boat, 
Goes sparkling and murmuring by. 
Ah, nature never grows old, brother ; 
Tis only the human soul 
That must wear its way through its prison of clay, 
Till it reach its final goal. 


FOLDED WINGS. 
BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 
O TREE! that standest so mournfully, 
And toss’d in the wintry air— 
Yet folded within thy branches 
Lie leaves and sweet blossoms fair 


O chrysalis dead! that danglest 
Like a corse from some April tree— 
Within thee bright hues are mingling, 
That shall glance in the sunshine free. 


O human soul! that art pining 
And weary of earthly things— 

In a tenement worn and wasted, 
Thou, too, hast thy folded wings. 
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AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY PROF. M. HARDIN ANDREWS, M.D. 


(Concluded from page 353.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PERILOUS ESCAPE.—EXCITING SCENE IN CAMP.— 
SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 


Tae sound of horses’ hoofs crashing and 
reverberating along the rocky hill-side road, 
and the exulting shout of the party of dragoons, 
caused the letter-bearer of Washington to look 
behind and discover his pursuers. He also 
uttered a loud cry, as if in derision of their 
attempt to overtake and’capture him. Yet he 
saw that he had not a moment to lose to escape 
the rapidly advancing party. ‘Quickly dashing 
the rowel into the horse’s flanks, instead of 
pursuing the regular road to Pauless Hook, as 
was his original intention, he dashed down the 
precipitous embankment and fled in a straight 
line across the plain that lay between Bergen 
Hill and the Hudson river, evidently with a 
view of seeking refuge on board of one or the 
other of two British galleys that floated at 
anchor in the middle of a basin-like inlet of the 
river. 

The sudden and oblique divergement from 
the main road gave the sergeant considerable 
advantage over the pursuing dragoons. The 
descending road on either side was encompassed 
by a wall of solid rock, literally as straight and 
steep as a plumb-line could make it, and at the 
point where the dragoons now were of such a 
height above the plain that the most daring 
adventurer would scarcely risk his own and 
horse’s neck by a leap from its summit to its 
base, while close at the foot of the hill there 
was a wide and deep ditch, which had been 
dug in order to drain the water from the marshy 
land between Bergen Hill and the Hudson. 
Thus the dragoons were necessarily obliged to 
descend the road almost to the base cf the hill, 
before they couid turn in the direction the fugi- 
tive had taken, while the manceuvre of the 
latter placed at least another quarter of a mile 
of actual distance between himself and the dra- 
goons, although in a geographical point of view 
he approached nearly double that space nearer 
to the range of the carbines of the horsemen, 
so that his escape would have been impossible 
but for the intervention of the roadside preci- 
pice and ditch. 
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The captain of the dragoons quickly perceiv- 
ing that the fugitive would now be likely to 
elude their attempts for his capture, owing to 
the physical obstacles detailed, vehemently ex- 
claimed :— 

‘* The scoundrel will escape our clutches after 
all! As I live he’s making toward the river ! 
And see! By the living Jupiter! a boat is put- 
ting off from the galley yonder to aid in his 
escape. Fire! all of you, comrades, fire! Shoot 
down the infernal scoundrel on the spot !”’ 

Instantly there was a sharp volley of fire- 
arms, but the dragoons did not wait for the 
clearing away of the smoke of the discharge to 
see the effect their weapons had produced. On- 
ward they dashed, at furious speed, as if now 
sure of their prey. 

The shot of the dragoons fell widely of the 
fleeing horseman,,.yet he realized that his life 
was in imminent danger, and that his utmost 
exertions would be necessary to enable him to 
reach the beach and throw himself in the arms 
of his British deliverers. His horse seemed 
greatly jaded and spent, and apparently quite 
indisposed even to obey the lance-like urgings 
of his master’s spurs. Time was precious, 
and the horse coming to a dead halt, began 
to rear on his legs, as if determined to pitch 
the rider over his neck. It was impossible 
for the sergeant to alight, and his only alter- 
native was to cling to the animal’s back, keep 
the snaffle strongly turned, and goad him 
sharply and incessantly with the already blood- 
stained rowels. 

The object of the fugitive was now to make 
the obstinate beast leap a high fence, which 
appeared to be the only obstacle to his escape 
from the dragoons, who gained rapidly on him, 
and kept up a wild shout like maddened devils, 
only a few hundred yards in his rear. Sud- 
denly, however, at this critical moment, the 
horse of the fugitive yielded submission to 
the determined spirit of his desperate master, 
plunged furiously forward, bounded high in 
the air, in order to leap and clear at a single 
spring the barrier of the fence. The effort was 
a failure. The feet of the fiery steed caught in 
the railings and caused him to fall headlong 
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upon his quarters, and hurl his rider several 
yards over his head, where the man lay much 
bruised and completely stunned for several 
minutes, while the railings fell with a crashing 
noise upon the loins of the prostrate animal 
himself, thus leaving but slight impediment to 
the capture of the sergeant by his quickly 
approaching pursuers. 

** Victory! victory !’’ shouted the captain of 
the dragoons. ‘‘ We are certain of him, now. 
See, the barricade is down! The horse has 
broken his neck, and pitched the deserting 
scoundrel into eternity! Quick, comrades! 
Secure man and beast, and blaze away, all of 
you, at the bloody red-coats in the barge that 
is coming over there. Quick, or they ’ll get 
our man yet! Blaze away! Kill every one of 
the British hounds !’’ 

The dragoons fired their arms at the men in 
the boat, and, with an exulting yell, rushed on 
to seize their prize of the prostrate horse and 
rider. 

The crippled and bruised fugitive, however, 
had not waited to hear the report of the dra- 
goons’ firearms, but gathering himself up from 
the ground as weil as he was able, he lashed 
his valise, containing Washington’s letters, to 
his back, threw away his sword, hobbled quickly 
in seeming great ‘pain to the river’s brink, 
plunged in, and swam boldly out to meet the 
approaching boat. A few vigorous strokes on 
his part, and afew stout pulls of the bargemen, 
enabled him to reach the side of the vessel, 
when he was promptly lifted on board, and 
rowed rapidly and safely to the British galleys. 

The moment the fugitive was safe among his 
British friends, one of the vessels fired a swivel- 
gun upon the pursuing party, by way of com- 
pliment for their waste of powder and shot upon 
the oarsmen sent to the fugitive’s rescue, while 
deafening cheers resounded from the decks of 
the galleys when the crews discovered that the 
ball of their cannon had struck within a few 
feet of the dragoons, and thrown up the earth 
over their heads and apparel. 

‘* By Jupiter!’ cried the leader of the dra- 
goons, ‘‘this is rather lively work, comrades, 
I declare! Certainly it will never do to tarry 
here and be bruised to jelly by British iron! 
Quick, seize the rascal’s horse, and let us haste 
away. The trophy of the beast, at least, will 
be proof to Washington that we tried to do our 
duty for our holy cause !”’ 

The animal was promptly secured, and being 
but slightly injured by his leap, the party 
quickly retraced their journey towards the 
headquarters of Washington, leading the steed 








and bearing along also the sword and other 
cast off incumbrances of the escaped fugitive. 

On the arrival of the dragoons at camp, the 
soldiers, seeing the sergeant’s horse, equip- 
ments, cloak, and sword, made the air resound 
with their vociferations of rejoicings. ‘The 
scoundrel is captured !’’ ‘‘ The rascal is killed !”’ 
passed like wild-fire through every tent and 
all the lines of the entire army, until the 
astounding annunciation called Major Lee from 
his quarters to receive the full particulars of 
the exciting affair. 

The commander-in-chief and his gallant aid 
were much affected by the perilous adventure 
of their trusty messenger, but could only se- 
cretly rejoice in his escape. They anticipated 
the confidence with which the sergeant would 
be received by the British, in supposing him 
to be a bona fide deserter from the American 
ranks, while they scarcely doubted the success- 
ful accomplishment of the important business 
intrusted to the soldier’s discretion and fidelity. 

Washington and his worthy aid kept their 
secret and their own counsels, while the entire 
army entertained the belief that the sergeant’s 
abandonment of his post was a premeditated 
and dishonorable dereliction of an American 
soldier from duty and patrictism. 

There was, however, a young cornet in the 
cavalry upon whom the news of the sergeant’s 
perils and escape had a sudden and very alarm- 
ing effect. He had heard the wild cry of the 
soldiers that the deserter was killed, but knew 
nothing more of the adventure. Such was the 
shock to his nervous organization that he fell 
to the earth in a series of convulsions that ren- 
dered him entirely insensible for several hours. 
He was at once placed in the invalid’s depart- 
ment, and the necessary means employed for 
his recovery. This was finally accomplished, 
but the young soldier was never afterwards 
seen in the ranks of the American army. A 
strange discovery had been made by the attend- 
ing surgeon—the young cornet proved to be a 
woman. 


CHAPTER IX. 
STRATAGEM—HOW IT ENDED. 


Tue captain of the galley sent the refugee 
promptly to New York, with a letter to Sir 
Henry Clinton, describing his escape from the 
pursuing dragoons, which he had witnessed 
from the deck of his vessel. 

The British commander, after a long conver- 
sation with the supposed deserter from the 
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American lines, presented him with several 
pieces of gold coin, and then dismissed him 
with a note to the American officer who had 
effected his escape from West Point on his 
treason being discovered, a few days before. 
This officer questioned the young refugee very 
closely for some minutes, and, finding the 
answers to his queries intelligent and satisfac- 
tory, expressed his gratification at the result 
of the perilous adventure, shook him warmly 
by the hand, and assigned him to his quarters. 

The emissary of Washington found no op- 
portunity to deliver the letters which had been 
intrusted to his care until several days after 
his arrival at the head-quarters of the British 
commander-in-chief, when he obtained a brief 
and clandestine interview with one of the par- 
ties to whom the letters of Washington were 
directed. This individual received the young 
sergeant of dragoons with much attention, and 
readily promised to ascertain, without delay, 
full information in respect to the rumors that 
had reached the ears of the American com- 
mander-in-chief, implicating a certain major- 
general in a course of crime involving the over- 
throw of the American Government and the 
capture of Washington and his troops by the 
British army. 

He set about this delicate business with due 
caution and promptness, and soon brought such 
information to Washington’s agent as entirely 
exonerated the suspected American officer from 
the slightest stigma of infamy and treachery. 

Meantime, Washington’s functionary made 
the necessary arrangements to effect the seizure 
of the arch traitor who had escaped from his 
post at West Point, and for his delivery into 
the power of Washington for suitable punish- 
ment. He acted with great prudence and 
judgment, and soon had all his plans in a train 
of promising development. 

The other parties to whom he communicated 
the dispatches of Washington zealously co-ope- 
rated with him in every particular, agreeably 
to the instruction they had severally received 
from the American chieftain. 

They soon ascertained the peculiar habits of 
the officer they designed to capture. They found 
that it was his practice to return to his home or 
his quarters about midnight, and go into the 
garden before retiring to bed. The confederaies 
arranged to seize him at such nocturnal season, 
place a gag in his mouth, bind his hands and 
feet, and carry him on their shoulders to the 
river, where a boat was to be in readiness to 
convey him across the Hudson to the Hoboken 
shore. Should they be discovered in such at- 











tempt at the abduction of the officer, they were 
to represent that he was a drunken soldier 
whom they were taking to the guard-house. 

The sergeant emissary of Washington did 
not in the least doubt of the complete success 
of the hazardous enterprise, and accordingly 
managed to send word to Major Lee, requesting 
him to have a party of dragoons in waiting at 
Hoboken, on a certain night, to receive the 
prisoner and deliver him over to the American 
chief. 

The night arrived, and found a body of horse- 
men stationed at Hoboken, in the shadow of the 
hillside. They were a score in number, and 
had extra horses, intended for the use of the 
captured general and his captors. The dra- 
goons arrived at the rendezvous about mid- 
night, and waited patiently and quietly until 
daylight, when, finding that no boat approached 
with the captured party from the city of New 
York, they promptly returned to Tappan, and 
reported the failure of their expedition. 

Washington and his aid were much chagrined 
at the result, and feared that the sergeant had 
been detected in the stratagem, and met with 
summary punishment at the orders of Sir 
Henry Clinton. Various artifices were con- 
trived to learn the cause of the failure of the 
abduction project, but nothing was elicited 
concerning the matter or of the fate of the emis- 
sary of the commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MILITARY EXECUTION. 


Ay exchange of prisoners was soon after 
made between the English and American gene- 
rals ; but no arrangements could be effected for 
the surrender of the American traitor on one 
side, or the salvation of the British spy on the 
other. The British commander could not dis- 
honor his pledges to the former, while Wash- 
ington’s integrity would not permit him to 
interfere with the trial by court-martial and the 
decree for the execution of the latter. 

The British officer was condemned to be hung 
in the presence of the American army as a spy. 
Washington was about to sign the death-war- 
rant, when a female, closely veiled, threw her- 
self at his feet, and begged, with tearful eyes 
and in the most supplicating manner, for mercy 
to the unfortunate British officer. The chief- 
tain was greatly moved at her piteous entreaties, 
but could not be swerved from his inflexible 
principles and the duty he owed to himself and 
his bleeding country. 
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It was the second of October, 1780, when a 
guard of three hundred men was drawn up in 
front of a small stone church, in which the 
young English officer had been confined since 
the sentence of death had been pronounced 
upon him. A procession was soon formed by 
placing the soldiers in single file on each side 
of the road. At its head were many American 
officers of high rank, on horseback. They were 
followed by a wagon containing a coffin painted 
black, and officers on foot with the spy in the 
midst. 

The mournful pageant moved along in silence 
for some distance to an open field, where a 
rough gallows was erected. The cart, coutain- 
ing an official and the driver, was drawn up 
directly beneath the scaffold and stopped. The 
condemned at once stepped into the end of the 
vehicle, aud stood firmly erect on the coffin, 
taking off his hat and calmly surveying the 
gallows and the imposing spectacle of the body 
of soldiery that was gathered around. It was 
a sight to melt a heart of stone. There the 
young officer stood with the bearing and com- 
posure of a heroic and noble soul. His hair 
was long, and, according to the fashion of the 
time, wound with black ribbon, hung gracefully 
down his back. He was dressed in complete 
British uniform. The coat was bright scarlet 
cloth, trimmed with green, while his vest and 
breeches were of a light buff color. 

The executioner presently made his appear- 
ance, and, mounting into the cart, with a hal- 
ter in his hands, attempted to throw the noose 
over the victim’s neck. His beard was very 
long, and his face was covered with a composi- 
tion of soot and grease that contrasted hideously 
with his thick, red lips and large, glaring white 
teeth. His gray eyes also gleamed a sinister, 
if not a fiendish expression, while his whole ap- 
pearance and demeanor were those of a creature 
of perdition, rather than that of one possessed 
of the attributes of a human being. 

Thecondemned man indignantly dashed back 
the halter, and prevented it from being thrown 
over his head in the ignominious manner in- 
tended. He, however, deliberately took the 
handkerchief from his neck, unpinned his 
shirt collar, adjusted the halter, placed the 
knot under his right ear, and drew the noose 
snugly to his throat. He then bandaged his 
eyes with a large red silk bandanna handker- 
chief, and calmly awaited his fate. 

The officer who superintended the details of 
the execution having ordered the executioner, 
in a loud voice, to tie the soldier’s hands 
behind his back, drew another handkerchief 
VOL. LXV.—36 





from his pocket, and handed it to the execu- 
tioner for that purpose. The ropes being again 
properly adjusted, the cart was drawn sud- 
denly from under the gallows. The body 
dropped the length of the cord, swung to and 
fro with great violence for some seconds, and 
finally hung entirely still. It remained hang- 
ing about half an hour, during which the silence 
of death prevailed, while the eyes of many of 
the officers and soldiers were bathed in tears 
on witnessing the fearful throes and struggles 
that closed the melancholy career of the British 
spy. 

The rope was cut and the body taken down 
without letting it fall upon the ground. It was 
then placed on a litter, and the large concourse 
of spectators allowed to approach and inspect 
the corpse. In a few minutes the face became 
very black, as if from a high state of mortifica- 
tion, though, in other respects, there were no 
traces of spasmodic contortions of the muscles 
and nerves. 

The victim’s clothes were finally taken from 
the body, and given to the care of two young 
men, dressed in gaudy livery, who had taken 
their station near their master, and witnessed 
the ignoble manner of the departure of his 
spirit from the scenes of earthly life. They 
immediately left the grounds under the escort 
of a guard, and soon afterwards were permitted 
to return to New York and report what they 
had witnessed to the British commander-in- 
chief. 

The body of the condemned was placed in 
the rude coffin, carried off in a private manner, 
and buried in the grave that had been prepared 
for its reception. Such was the death of a 
British officer detected in conspiracy with a 
miserable American traitor! such the ignomi- 
nious end of a British spy! 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF WAR—THE COURSE OF 
TRUE LOVE. 

Tue policy of the British commander had 
been concentration of his forces in order to de- 
feat Washington at a single blow or engage- 
ment. At length he seemed to realize that his 
operations would prove more successful by a 
division of his army, and making demonstrations 
on various poiits of the country at one and the 
same time. He prosecuted the war, according: 
ly, not only in the vicinity of his head-quarters 
at New York, but in Virginia and several of 
the Southern States. The troops were con- 
stantly sent from New York to the South, until 
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the forces under Lord Cornwallis appeared in 
sufficient strength to make a final demonstra- 
tion upon a}l the strongholds of the Americans 
in that direction. 

Washington, meanwhile, deemed it most 
advisable to remain stationed on the banks of 
the Hudson, with the view to defend and re- 
tain West Point, the strongest citadel and most 
important post in the country, and also to con- 
cert operations with our French ally which 
should bring the war to a speedy termination. 
His design had been, from first to last, to at- 
tempt the recovery and repossession of New 
York. Intelligence, however, having reached 
him that the French fleet, commanded by 
Count de Grasse, had arrived in the Chesa- 
peake, he was induced to change the programme 
of operations, march to Virginia, and lay siege 
to the post of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

This expedition Washington determined to 
command in person, and, having concerted 
with Count Rochambeau, the French fleet on 
the shores of Rhode Island was suddenly sent 
to join Count de Grasse in the southern waters. 
Washington and Rochambeau thereupon passed 
by the British head-quarters at New York, and 
reached the shores of the Chesapeake by the 
overland route. 

Here they had an interview with Count 
de Grasse, when it was agreed that the com- 
bined forces of the Americans and French should 
instantly proceed and suddenly attack the 
British army at Yorktown. The plan of opera- 
tions proved wise and judicious, and finally 
resulted in the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
his entire army, thus closing the Revolutionary 
War. 

Before this important event took place, how- 
ever, a soldier from the British army found 
opportunity to desert and reach in safety the 
division of the American army that was sta- 
tioned in North Carolina, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lee. This deserter was 
no other than the same individual who had 
been dispatched by Washington, through the 
instrumentality of Major Lee, from the army at 
Tappan to capture the traitor who had fled 
from West Point to New York. 

His return to the American ranks excited no 
little amazement among his former comrades, 
and when they found that he met with a most 
cordial reception from the commanding officer, 
and learned his wondrous story, their admira- 
tion of his heroism and good conduct was ex- 
pressed in the warmest and most enthusiastic 
manner. 

From this emissary’s report of himself, and 








the account he gave of his mission to New 
York, it appeared that his plans for the seizure 
and abduction of the traitor had failed through 
a sudden transfer of the ‘‘ American Legion,’’ 
as it was called, of the British forces, under the 
command of the American traitor, from the bar- 
racks in New York to the transport ships that 
bore them promptly to the shores of Virginia. 

This transfer had been made on the very day 
set apart by the sergeant and his associates for 
the capture and surrender of the traitor to the 
mercy of Washington. Thus several weeks 
passed away before he was able to effect his 
escape from the British lines and report the 
cause of the failure of his mission as the emis- 
sary of Washington in the enemy’s camp. 

General Greene promptiy cor-ylied with cer- 
tain promises that had been made to the quon- 
dam deserter by the American commander-in- 
chief. He was provided with money and a 
good horse, and sent to the head-quarters of 
Washington. The great chieftain received him 
very warmly, and treated him munificently. 
Not only this; he insisted on presenting the 
faithful soldier with his honorable discharge 
from service, lest, in the vicissitudes of war, 
he should fall into the hands of the British, 
and terminate his life by the gibbet. 

The honorably discharged soldier returned 
to his place in Virginia, and hastened to the 
home of the lady to whom he had pledged him- 
self in marriage at the commencement of the 
war, with a view to test her constancy and 
claim her as his bride, after so many long years 
engaged in the strife and din of Revolution. 
He, however, could obtain no information of 
his ‘‘ lady-love,’’ further than that she had 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared from 
her family circle soon after her lover’s departure 
for the war, and had never been heard of 
thereafter. Though his bosom was greatly 
pained to learn these tidings, he had no other 
resource than to school his philosophy against 
idle regrets and the changeful events of human 
life. Accordingly, he at once turned his atten- 
tion to his original pursuit as an agriculturist, 
set about improving his long neglected planta- 
tion, and in providing for the happiness and 
comfort of his aged parents while they should 
be spared to him on earth. 


CHAPTER XIl. 
MYSTERIES REVEALED—DENOUEMENT. 


SEvERAL months passed away, during which 
time the whilom sergeant and honorably dis- 
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charged soldier gave his attention to agricul- 
tural pursuits. Having purchased the domain 
which formerly belonged to the family of his 
betrothed, and united it to his own goodly 
fields, his dominion was not only now very 
ample, but speedily yielded the abundance of 
fruits and products concomitant of industry and 
the skilful tilling of a genial soil. 

At length there came intelligence of the great 
battle of Yorktown and the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis to the commander-in-chief of the 
allied army of Americans and French. As a 
matter of course, there were great rejoicings 
everywhere throughout the land on account of 
this signal and crowning military achievement, 
but in no province were these demonstrations 
of gladness more enthusiastic than in Virginia. 
Our hero shared in the general joy, and sat in 
the porch of his farmhouse, at the close of his 
day’s labor, recounting to his aged sire, in an 
animated manner, the particulars of the bril- 
liant triumph of Washington over the formida- 
ble British adversary. 

While he thus recited the glorious story, a 
young and handsome soldier rode up the lane 
leading to the farmhouse from the main road, 
and claimed the hospitality of the patriotic 
yeoman for the night. 

**Welcome! heartily welcome, sir! Never 
shall it be said that I turned a soldier from my 
home, when I had clapboard to my roof and 
corn in my granary. Alight, sir, and freely 
share of whatever food and shelter I have to 
extend.’’ 

‘*Thanks, my warmest thanks, my generous 
sir. Such cordial greeting gives me abundant 
assurance that I shall not trespass upon your 
kindness, and, therefore, with the greater pleas- 
ure, will I avail myself of your gracious hospi- 
tality for the evening, sir.” 

The youthful soldier at once alighted, when 
a colored servant led away his steed to the 
stable. The farmer seized the hand of the 
stranger, shook it warmly, and led him in from 
the heavy i: ng dews of the evening to a large 
room, where a fire had already been kindled 
and cheerfully blazed in the capacious chim- 
ney-place. He assisted the soldier to take off his 
equipments, placed a chair for him near the fire, 
and ordered a servant to quickly spread some 
supper for the stranger guest. 

These attentions being completed, the farmer 
and soldier took seats near each other, and en- 
tered upon the all-engrossing theme of the 
vicissitudes of war and the great victory that 
had just been gained by the American arms at 
Yorktown. 





Suddenly the warm-hearted host sprang to 
his feet and exclaimed :— 

**Can it be possible! Surely I am not mis- 
taken! You were my messmate—my young 
Cornet of the Legion of Major Lee !” 

** Yes, sergeant! I am that same youth to 
whom you always acted so like a father! Iam 
too glad to greet you again, under auspices so 
favorable as these. I knew of your desertion to 
the British ranks, and grievously deplored the 
circumstance until this very day, while on my 
journey hitherward, I accidentally learned the 
full particulars of the affair of your wonderful 
adventures; your return to the American camp, 
and your honorable discharge by the great 
general himself, as a tribute to your integrity 
in keeping and fulfilling so admirably ‘‘ The 
Chieftain’s Secret !’’ Of course, I knew your 
generous nature sufficiently well to hasten 
hither and claim a renewal of your former 
sympathies and friendship. 

‘* Yes, yes; we were friends together till that 
affair rendered our separation necessary. A 
soldier’s duty is paramount to all other claims 
of mere personal ties especially. We are still 
friends. You are welcome toa share of all I 
possess in the world. Yea, you shall tarry 
with me, and we will continue to be friends and 
companions forever hereafter |’ 

‘*Nay, such may not be. I am not worthy 
of such warmth of sentiment and regard. What 
would you say, were you to learn that even I 
have taken up arms against Washibgton and 
my native land ?’’ 

** You! Were you a deserter—a base, un- 
principled renegade to the cause of justice and 
independence? If so, no shelter shall you 
have! Noracrust! No, no—I mean not that! 
Pardon me, sir; you are now my guest, and I 
shall not violate the laws of hospitality beneath 
my own roof, atleast. Therefore, were you the 
vilest wretch in the world, I would give you of 
my abundance and let you depart in peace.’’ 

The farmer’s fiery temper was subdued; but 
it was plain to be seen, though he had pledged 
his hospitality to the young soldier, that he now 
viewed the stranger with deep suspicion if not 
with positive abhorrence. 

‘* Will you now allow me, my good friend, on 
the score of our old friendship,’’ rejoined the 
soldier, ‘* to explain how I came to be arraigned 
on the side of the enemy against my native 
land? I, too, had a secret to keep—a vow and 
a duty to fulfil !’’ 

‘Ah! say you so? Perhaps, after all, you 
were not the poltroon and traitor to desert your 
country’s cause ?’’ 
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** Listen, and you shall know all, and then 
be the better enabled to determine the amount 
of my guilt or innocence.”’ 

‘* Proceed.’’ 

**T shall make a long story as short as possi- 
ble. You know that dissatisfactions were be- 
coming quite common in the American ranks. 
The commander of West Point had gone over 
to the enemy, and the contagion of treason 
spreading; my best friend, whom I revered as a 
father—even yourself, sergeant—was the next 
to set the pernicious example, and desert from 
the very camp of Washington himself.’’ 

** Nay—nay—I—I—”’ choked the voice of the 
farmer. 

‘Pardon me, sir,” interrupted the young 
soldier; ‘‘be patient, till you hear all that I 
have tosay. When the dragoons brought back 
your horse, there was a wild cry in the camp 
that you had been killed. The news so affected 
me, that I was deeméd unfit for duty, and dis- 
missed at once from the ranks. I resolved to 
follow your fortune, and seek you out among 
the British troops, and for this purpose obtained 
an interview (through permission of Washing- 
ton) with the British spy who had arranged 
the treason with the American officer. I became 
one of his body servants, saw him executed, 
and assisted in conveying his clothing to Sir 
Henry Clinton, by means of a passport from 
Washington himself.’’ 

** Ah, say you so?”’ 

‘*Even ‘as I say, my friend. While in New 
York, I made diligent inquiry concerning your 
fate, but, obtaining no trace of you, I concluded 
that you were dead. Soon after, I entered the 
British ranks, not with the view of fighting 
against my native land, but to find the means 
of returning to my home in Virginia. The 
transports were soon in readiness, the troops 
landed on these shores, and became attached 
to the army of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The 
battle took place, Washington triumphed, and, 
as a prisoner of war, I was returned to the 
land of my birth. From first to last, I cherished 
no disloyalty to Washington and independence, 
and would, under no circumstances, have ever 
lifted weapon against the liberties and integrity 
of the American people. If I erred, you, my 
dear sergeant, are to blame! Driven, as it 
were, from the army, a friendless, unfortunate 
youth, to whom could I go for sympathy and 
aid but to yourself? Yet there was a deeper 
motive to guide my actions. I have but 
this very day explained everything to Wash- 
ington, and this document will show that he 








exonerates me from all censure, and yields to 
me the fullest forgiveness of my only misfor- 
tune—that of being the weak and erratic hu- 
man being that I am.” 

‘* Enough, enough! I have it all. Washing- 
ton sent you to New York to obtain tidings of 
his messenger—even myself; but it so hap- 
pened we never met! Forgive me, my dear 
sir, my unjust suspicions against your patriot- 
ism and fidelity to the land of your birth. 
Welcome, the more welcome you are now to 
my heart forever.’’ 

The generous farmer and the spirited soldier 
were clasped in ap ardent embrace, while nei- 
ther could arrest for some moments the tears 
that bubbled spontaneously from their eyes. 
They finally regained their composure, and, 
after supper, renewed their conversation till a 
late hour in the evening, when they bade each 
other good-night, and retired to rest. 

It was late on the morning following when 
the hospitable farmer entered the sleeping 
chamber to call the young soldier to breakfast ; 
but instead of greeting the cornet, what was 
the sergeant’s astonishment to find him meta- 
morphosed into a young and beautiful maiden, 
even into the semblance and living identity of 
his early betrothed! The secret of the young 
soldier’s only crime was out; it was that of 
being—a woman ! 

The scene that ensued may be imagined, but 
not adequately described. A full explanation 
took place. She was the same lady that he 
had left behind when he went to enlist under 
the banner of the great captain of the American 
army. Her parents having suddenly deceased, 
and being now the only surviving member of 
her family, she sold her estates, followed her 
lover to the camp, enlisted, and fought by his 
side until the news of his desertion and escape 
from his pursuers caused the illness by which 
her sex became known to Washington, who 
refused to allow her to return to the ranks, but 
employed her as his emissary to New York, 
where she appeared in the disguise of a servant 
of the British spy, as already detailed. 

Little more remains to be said. All the 
cherished sympathies of their former attach- 
ment as lovers were revived, the old vows of 
fidelity and truth were renewed. In due time 
they were united in the holy bonds of matri- 
mony, and long and blissful was their union ! 

Such was the career of Arno.p, the American 
traitor, and such the fate of Anprex, the British 
spy. Such a soldier's duty and a woman’s devo- 
tion, And such the CHIEFTAIN’S SECRET ! 
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THE POWER OF THE HUSBAND OVER 
THE WIFE.* 


Tue first question that presents itself is the 
property question. In this consideration, in 
fact, is included all others, for nothing denotes 
the moral subordinate so unmistakably as 
pecuniary dependence. Not to possess is to be 
civilly and morally dead; for to possess is to 
use, to give, to help, to act, to live! The 
questions of delicacy and dignity are found, 
then, closely connected with the question of 
money, and to deliver over to the husband the 
fortune of his wife is to condemn her to a moral 
minority ; it is to make him absolute master of 
the actions and almost the soul of his com- 
panion. 

Rome afforded a singular example of feminine 
emancipation. At Rome there were two very 
different kinds of marriages; the first, called 
by sale, delivered the wife, body and fortune, 
into the power of the husband; or, if she were 
a patrician, a religious act took the place of 
the sale, but without at all changing the re- 
sult. The young patrician girl appeared with 
her betrothed before the high priest of Jupiter, 
accompanied by ten witnesses; her headdress 
was in the form of a tower, like that of the 
vestal virgins ; on her brow was sweet marjo- 
ram and a crown of vervain; a purple vail 
adorned her face, a girdle of lamb’s wool con- 
fined her tunic. Then, approaching the high 
priest, she received from his hand a cake of 
flour, water, and salt, which she divided with 
her husband. After this form of communion, 
she formed one with him—that is to say, she 
became absorbed in him; the: ownership of 
her present, the right to her future possessions, 
the management of her income, the disposition 
of her real estate, the power even over her own 
person, all passed from the father to the hus- 
band. She was in his hand, according to the 
energetic expression of the Roman law. 

But, beside these kind of marriages, there was 
another union, much more in harmony with 
the spirit of the Roman family. The wife, in- 
stead of entering her husband’s, often remained 
in her father’s family. Hence a strange result 
for the benefit of the wife. Her independence 
as a wife sprung from her subjection ag a 
daughter. In the first place, while her father 
lived, she had a dowry to meet her household 
expenses. Then, her father being dead, her 
hereditary fortune enriched her. She enjoyed 
and alone controlled it; her husband had no 





* Abridged and translated from the French of Le- 
wouve’s “ Moral History of Woman.”’ 
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right either to its use or management. This 
latter was usually intrusted to a slave, who 
was responsible only to the wife, to whom he 
rendered all accounts, and to whom he delivered 
the proceeds of sales, whether of cattle or grain. 
He was called the dotal slave. Possessing, 
thus, an independent patrimony, free as to her 
fortune and the management of it, the wife 
assumed an equal, often, indeed, a superior 
rank in the household. “Sometimes the hus- 
band, to obtain a sum of money, was reduced 
to concessions which compromised the marital 
power, at other times he had recourse to ruses 
and corruptions to deceive the dotal slave, 
which, if discovered, lessened his dignity in 
the eyes of his wife—his mistress henceforth, 
both by his necessities and his expedients. 
Finally, if heavy business operations compelled 
him to borrow, he applied to his wife, she 
opened her purse to him, but only for usurious 
interest; moreover, she imagined she could 
purchase by these conjugal loans the right to 
caprices and strange whims, and sometimes 
even worse than these. 

If her husband complained, she armed her- 
self with her loan as with a sword—no longer 
a wife, but a creditor; and the dotal slave, 
charged with pitiless orders, pressed the poor 
man, who could only hang his head and be 
silent. 

More than one indignant voice was raised 
against this state of things; more than one 
Roman cursed the fortune he had sought in 
marriage, and cried with comic grief as in the 
‘* Asinaria”’ of Plautus, ‘‘ No dowry! nodowry! 
women with dowries swallow you up. You sell 
yourself for a dowry.”’ : 


Cato, the censor, attacked with bitter sarcasm 
this subjection of the husband, and loudly de- 
manded the establishment of a law setting 
bounds to such fortunes and their consequent 
excesses. Yet, in spite of Cato, and of every 
other obstacle, the material independence of 
the wife certainly strengthened; for this inde- 
pendence—in its abuse, vicious in its conse- 
quences—yet, rightly used, represented one of 
the most lawful interests of the wife—the right 
of decision in her own affairs, and the possession 
of her own property. 

The barbarian law, and that of the middle 
ages, adopted neither the rigor nor the indul- 
gence of the Roman system. The wife was 
neither a slave, nor was she altogether free. 
She was a minor, a protected minor—a ward. 
The law styled the husband an administrator ; 
but he could not sell the property of his wife 
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without her consent, nor even without that of 
her nearest relation. 

The feudal system imparted a character to 
woman at home, by interesting her in her own 
property—to recognize a fortune in her hus- 
band, to render marriage no longer the union 
of a superior and an inferior, but it represented 
the alliance of two free individuals pursuing a 
common end by an equal intelligence. A widow 
was compelled to pay the debts of her dead 
husband out of her own fortune; or, if her 
poverty made that impossible, she could not 
marry again unless the second husband en- 
gaged to discharge the obligations of the first. 
A law soon followed, which absolved the widows 
from this obligation of paying their husbands’ 
debts, by relinquishing their right to the per- 
sonal property, and this was the manner of 
removing it :— 

On the day of the funeral the widow followed 
the body to the burial-place, her waist bound 
with a girdle, and having all the keys of the 
house in her hand. At the grave, the body 
having been lowered into it, the wife unclasped 
her girdle, and let it fall to the ground, and 
took the bunch of keys and threw them on the 
grave. Henceforth there were no more debts 
in common, for she had loosened the cord with 
which she girt herself for labor, and had thrown 
away the keys that guarded the furniture of 
the house. 
returned to her house, from whence she was 
permitted by the law to take as a gift her most 
beautifully decorated bed, her finest dress, and 
the best of her jewels, or at least, according to 
circumstances, her ordinary attire during the 
sickness of her husband; her bed as it was 
usually furnished, a couch for a servant girl, 
and in addition, because she would hencefor- 
ward be compelled to transact her own business, 
a small palfrey for riding. This was the an- 
cient law, and, until very lately, the husband 
could sell all the property of his wife, as well 
as the furniture of the house, even though she 
herself had earned this furniture even by her 
own industry, and when the house was empty 
the husband abandoned it, and as soon as the 
industry of his wife had refurnished it, he re- 
turned and sold it anew. 

The half of all family quarrels originate in 
money matters. Let the husband be a gambler, 
or speculator, or even only a spendthrift, and 
his wife shall see the goods which compose all 
their wealth scattered in mad waste. She even 
foresees, perhaps, the bankruptcy and ruin, and 
can do nothing for herself or her family. Some- 
times, perhaps, she has not even seen the im- 


This ceremony accomplished, she 





pending misery, and she has first learned it on 
the day when she finds the very house she in- 
herits, is entered by strangers acting in the 
name of the law. All sensible people must 
agree that a certain portion of the joint property 
should be under the control of a single mana- 
ger. But why is it to be subject to no restric- 
tion? Why cannot two persons in marrying, 
who may each bring a dowry, unite, and again 
divide them into three parts! The first should 
form the personal property of the husband, the 
second of the wife, and the third should com- 
pose the estate in common. 

Since the government of the family is the 
true woman’s realm, it is just that she should 
be queen it it. Now, putting what can hardly 
be called an extreme case. Over whom does 
she reign with any individual power? Over 
the children the father alone exercises parental 
authority in the eye of the law. Over the 
husband? The husband alone is sole master 
of the household. Over herself? No. The 
wife owes obedience to her husband. Over the 
servants? The master of the house can dismiss 
or engage them as he pleases. Over the real 
estate? The wife cannot even touch it. Over 
the personal property? Her own, unless by ar- 
rangement previous to marriage, does not even 
belong to her. Now, what is a wife who is 
without control over her husband, children, 
servants, furniture or estates? Yet women 
have a much pleasanter life, even with all these 
drawbacks, than they had in the time of St. 
Augustine, who, in his ‘‘ Confessions,” relates, 
‘*My mother blindly obeyed her husband ; so 
that when women came to her whose husbands 
were much less passionate than her own, but 
who yet bare on their faces the marks of mari- 
tal wrath, my mother would say to them—‘ It 
is your own fault; lay the blame on your own 
tongues; it does not become servants to hold 
up their heads before their masters; this 
would never have happened if, when your 
marriage contract was read to you, you had 
observed that you submitted to a bond of ser- 


vitude.’ ”’ 





No man is perfect. The ideal man is the 
whole Christian brotherhood. That alone pre- 
sents God’s idea in the creation of man. 


Wuen flowers are full of heaven-descended 
dews, they always hang their heads; but men 
hold theirs higher the more they receive, get- 
ting proud as they get full. 


Loves is an admiration which never wearies. 
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ACTING 
BY §&. 


Characters. 
Miss SyusbBem, a school-teacher. 
Grace Lewis, aged 18. 
Lota Homan, aged 18. 
Anna Lgp, aged 17. 
CHARLEY MoorHEAD. 
Mary CARROLL, aged 12. 
Jutta Jones, aged 7. 
Miriam WILLIs, aged 14. 
Jenny Smita, aged 18. 
PoLicEMAN. 
Mr. Srarvm, a theatrical manager. 
Mr. DraweM, an actor. 
Mr. Voxporutt, as Jonathan Clodhopper. 
Miss HAVEROWNWAY, @ great tragic actress. 


This charade is intended for a whole evening’s 
performance, as the last scene will admit of 
immense variety. In a good company of per- 
formers scenes may be acted before the manager, 
and specimens of every nation and grade given. 
From Othello’s suicide to the low comedian as 
an Irishman; from Lady Macbeth to Betty in 
the House-dog, the dramatic library may be 
ransacked to give variety to the scene, while 
the conversation amongst quick-witted people 
may be made very amusing. The scene written 
will serve as a specimen. 


MAN- 


Scene 1.—A school-room. A large closet, closed, 
in the background, facing the audience. A table, 
centre of left side, covered with books, papers, 
globes, inkstand, and slates. Miss SNuBBEM 
seated at table, looking over a copy-book. Mary 
CARROLL stands beside her. Scattered about the 
room on benches are Grace Lewis, Lota Hot- 
MAN, Anna Lek, JuniA Jones, Miriam WILLIS, 
aid as many young ladies and little girls as the 
strength of the company will permit. CHARLEY 
MooreEHEAD hidden in the closet. 


Miss Snubbem. This copy, Miss Carroll, is as 
bad as a copy possibly can be. All the lines 
are crooked, and all the letters are badly formed. 
You will go to your room after recess, and re- 
write the whole of it. I am ashamed to have 
any scholar so disgrace her teacher. I cannot 
even read it! ‘‘Man miss’”’— 

Mary (crying). Many miss fortune’s road by 
want of humility. 

Miss Snubbem. And pray where are the y’s 
on many ? 

Mary. I can’t make ’em. 

Miss Snubbem. You will make them, or I ‘Il 
know the reason why. 





CHARADE.—MANAGER. 


ANNIE FROST. 


Mary (laughing). Ke—he—. 

Miss Snubbem. What do you mean by laugh- 
ing when I speak ? 

Mary (suddenly grave). I beg pardon. I 
thought you wanted to be funny. 

Miss Snubbem. Go to your seat, Miss, and re- 
write that copy. 
All sit 
quiet, while Miss Snubbem takes up another copy- 
book. 


begin to move. 


(Mary courtesies and goes to a seat. 


As soon as she bends over it, all the girls 
Some exchange notes, some bite 
apples, some show caricatures on their slates, 
some yawn, and Grace, who is seated next the 
closet, opens it a little and tosses in a big apple; a 
hand is put out with a note, which she takes and 
reads, watching Miss Snubbem.) 

Miss Snubbem (suddenly looking up). Julia 
Jones! (All sit erect and still, absorbed in study.) 

Julia. Yes ’m. 

Miss Snubbem. Spell Anthropology ! 

Julia. An-throw—. 

Miss Snubbem. Get the dictionary and study 
that word. 

Julia. Yes ’m. 

Miss Snubbem. We have some moments be- 
fore recess. I will call a class for moral obser- 
vations. Miss Lewis, Miss Holman, Miss Lee, 
Miss Smith. (All called rise and stand up before 
the table.) 

Miss Snubbem. Our subject to-day will be— 


Man. 

All four. Man 

Miss Snubbem. Miss Smith, you will give the 
definition of the word. 

Jenny. M-a-n, Man; a-a-an agreeable com- 
panion for young ladies. 

Miss Snubbem. What ! 
Oh, I am shocked beyond expression ! 
Hoiman, define Man. 

Lola. M-a-n, Man, an animal—an-animal. 

Miss Snubbem. Very good; goon. What is 
an animal ? 

Lola. A beast. 

Miss Snubbem. Very good. 
consequently a beast. Miss Lee, give us a more 
complete definition of Man. 

Anna. M-a-n, Man; something to fall in love 
with. 

Miss Snubbem. What! 

Anna. After we leave school of course. 

405 


You dreadful girl! 
Miss 


Man, an animal, 
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Grace (aside). I’ve been and gone and done 
it already, as Charley says. I ’ll define him. 

Miss Snubbem. Miss Lewis, let us hear your 
definition. 

Grace. M-a-n, Man. Johnson says, not a 
woman. So we may suppose that everything 
that is not a woman is a man, which certainly 
makes a great variety in the species. My defi- 
nition is—a tall, erect animal, who wears a suit 
of white linen in summer and black broadcloth 
in winter, has dear little patent-leather boots, 
kid gloves, the loveliest waistcoats, and has 
the most bewitching black moustache and large 
soft brown eyes, a voice like music, and oh such 
an altogether (rolls up her eyes as if words failed 
her). 

Miss Snubbem (who has been gradually getting 
more indignant and surprised). DoI hear rightly? 
Dare I trust my ears? Where, where, you 
brazen-faced girl, did you get such ideas ? 

Grace (meekly). I met one of them in the 
street last Sunday. 

Miss Snubbem. And how dared you look at 
him ? 

Grace. He—he looked at me first ! 

Charley (peeping out of closet, but seen only by 
Grace). I’ll wring his neck ! 

Grace (aside). Don’t! It’s wicked to com- 
mit suicide. 

Miss Snubbem. We will now proceed to the 
moral observations. Miss Smith, you will com- 
mence. 

Jenny. Man is a reasoning biped, which is 
probably the cause of his being the most un- 
reasonable being created. 

Miss Snubbem. Very well. Now, Miss Lee. 

Anna. Genus Homo. Genius semi-occasion- 
ally. Species varied, more acceptable when 
the species is well provided with specie. 

Miss Snubbem Cseriously). Is that meant for a 
joke ? 

Anna (humbly). Yes ’m. 

Miss Snubbem. Young ladies, you may take 
ten seconds to laugh at Miss Lee’s joke. Now, 
remember, ladies, never laugh loudly; a quiet 
laugh, never degenerating into a titter, is ail 
that is allowable in polite society. Now, one 
(all laugh), two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten (ail stop). Very well. 

Anna (aside). It will teach me never to make 
another joke. 

Miss Snubbem. Miss Holman, give me your 
opinion of man. 

Lola. O Miss Snubbem, men are such pests. 

Miss Snubbem. How do you know f 

Lola. Ma is all the time telling pa so! 

Miss Snubbem. Now, Miss Lewis. 





Grace (in an injured tone). Where can I get 
an opinion? You always give us a chance to 
study for the moral observations, and here you 
pounce right down on us with a man, and then 
scold if we look at one to see what the critter ’s 
like. 

Miss Snubbem. Don’t be vulgar, Miss Lewis. 

Grace. You invite one here for a week, and 
I’ll study him up. I’ll be bound you’ll get 
one opinion. 

Miss Snubbem. Your language, Miss Lewis, is 
as intolerable as your sentiments. (Sarcasti- 
cally). Perhaps you could suggest a guest for 
your studies. 

Grace (blushing). I—don’t—know—but—I— 
can. 

Miss Snubbem. What? 

Grace. Oh I only meant pa. 
course. 

(Clock strikes twelve. All the scholars drop a 
courtesy and go out. Grace lingers.) 

Miss Snubbem. Do you wish to ask my par- 
don, Miss Lewis ? 

Grace (aside). 
Yes ’m. 

Miss Snubbem. It is granted. Go down stairs. 

(Exit Grace.) 

Miss Snubbem. Dear, dear! What a terrible 
state of mind those poor young things have got 
into! I must take them to hear our talented 
Miss Snow lecture upon Woman’s Rights. In 
the meantime, let me find some quotations for 
them tostudy. (Opens closet. Charley, crouched 
on the floor, under a pile of shawls and cloaks, 
escapes her observation as she reaches up to take a 


book off of shelf.) 


(Aside). Of 


Old she dragon! (Aloud). 


Enter Grace, softly, unperceived by Miss 
Snubbem. 


Grace. Poor Charley! he must be nearly 
smothered. But there was no other way to 
hide him, when the clock struck nine so ri- 
diculously soon this morning (sees Miss Snub- 
bem). Gracious, she’s here yet. And got the 
closet open! Oh, if she should look down, or 
Charley move ! 

Miss Snubbem (opens a book, that she hoids so as 
to conceal Charley from herself). Here I can 
find something for these poor children. (Reads 
aloud). 

‘There is no trust, 
No faith, no honesty in men.” 
Ah, Shakspeare knew, though he was a man. 
(Turns the leaves.) 

(Grace creeps softly behind her, and stooping 
down peeps round her skirts into the closet.) 

Grace (softly). Charley ! 
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Charley (looking out). Take care, Grace, she’s 
awful near ! 

Grace. Did you get the apple? 

Charley. Yes, that ’s the seventh to-day. 

Miss Snubbem (reading). ‘‘A man of an un- 
bounded stomach’’—hm--hm. 

Grace. I must go. 

Charley. Don’t, she’s absorbed, and it’s aw- 
ful lonely for a fellow here. 

Miss Snubbem (reading). Tuppersays: ‘‘Man, 
thou hast a social spirit.’’ 

Grace. Can you creep out, Charley? 

Miss Snubbem (contemptuously). Let him not 
dare to cross my path! What’s ail this? Oh, 
Isee. Romeo and Juliet. 

Grace. I think you could manage it, Charley. 

Charley. I cannot bear to leave the spot where 
you are, dearest ! 

Miss Snubbem. Ha! Emerson has a good defi- 
nition. 

Grace. Come try, Charley. 

Miss Snubbem. 

** Man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals, 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He patters and steals.’’ 

Charley. I wonder if the old lady intends to 
be personal. 

(Miss Snubbem puts up the book. Grace darts 
back to a corner of the room, and Charley crouches 
under the cloaks. Miss Snubbem looks down and 
discovers the pile-of cloaks.) 

Miss Snubbem. What does this meanf Who 
tossed all these cloaks and shawls down here? 

Grace (aside). Oh, if she should discover 
Charley? What can I do? 

Miss Snubbem (taking up a cloak). This belongs 
to Miss Jones. Miss Jones will get a black 
mark, 

Grace. Miss Snubbem, if you please—(aside) 
how can I get her out of the room? 

Miss Snubbem (taking up ashawl). Well, Miss 
Lewis. This is Miss Holman’s shawl. 

Grace. Let me pick those up, Miss Snubbem. 
(Aside). Charley can’t squeeze up a bit more. 

Miss Snubbem (taking up a hood). This hood 
belongs to you, Miss Lewis. You will take a 
mark for untidiness. 

Grace (aside). Oh, she has uncovered his 
blessed boots. (Screams. ) 

Miss Snubbem. What is the matter? 

Grace. Oh, oh, oh! (2ushes to the window.) 

Miss Snubbem (following her). What does this 
mean, Miss Lewis ? 

Grace (pointing out). Look! See there! 
( Miss Snubbem looks intently.) 

Grace (aside to Charley). Run while you have 


| 





a chance. (Aloud). Oh, see! Oh, look! 
(Exit Charley.) 

Miss Snubbem. I see nothing. This is most 

extraordinary conduct! (£nter all the girls, 





screaming.) Are you all mad? 

Julia. Oh, there’s a man in the house! 

Lola, He ran down stairs. 

Grace. I knew it. (Aside). I must get her 
away from the window. He’s down there, 
waiting to run out. 

Lola (going to window). He must be down 
there. 

Grace. Oh, my head! Oh, oh! ( Writhes as 
if in pain.) 

Miss Snubbem (going to her). Miss Lewis, I 
really believe you are deranged. (Grace faints 
in Miss Snubbem’s arms.) { Curtain falls. 


AGE- 
Scene 2.—Scene same as first. Miss Snubbem 
alone in the school-room. 

Miss Snubbem. Here’s a very pretty state of 
things, indeed! Miss Lewis is evidently de- 
ranged, or in love. In love! Preposterous 
idea! Yet how else account for her strange 
conduct? She writes up a quire of note-paper 
in a day, and constantly eludes my endeavors 
to discover where she sends the epistles. Girls 
of her age are the greatest of trials. I heartily 
wish she would go home, for her romance is 
affecting the whole school. I asked Miss Jones 
this morning what was woman’s highest des- 
tiny, and she demurely answered — Getting 
married. And little Mary Carroll, when asked 
in the Natural History class what animal would 
be most useful on a desert island, said—A man. 
What are we all coming to! 


Enter CHARLEY MooREHEAD. 


Charley (aside). Here’s a pretty go! The 
old she dragon! Now, Charley, call all your 
impudence to aid you. 

Miss Snubbem. Well, young man, do yon 
wish to see me? 

Charley. Do I address the inexorable Minerva 
of the nineteenth century, Miss Snubbem ? 

Miss Snubbem (aside). He’s very handsome. 
(Aloud). I am Amanda Matilda Snubbem. 

Charley. I have ventured to call, uninvited, 
perhaps unwelcome, to pay my homage to the 
star of Peddletown. 

Miss Snubbem. You speak in riddles. 

Charley. It can be no new thing to Miss 
Snubbem to have laid at her feet the devotion 
of the humble admirers of her genius. Who 
that has seen her in her stately dignity amongst 
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the fair buds whom she develoys to full intel- 
lectual beauty, but owns the superiority of the 
rich blossom to which they strive in vain to 
attain! (Aside). Old maids of her age wil! 
swallow anything. 

Miss Snubbem. Your address, sir, is most 
extraordinary. May I ask the cause of this 
visit ? 

Charley. If I have been misunderstood, I will 
take my leave. (Turns to depart.) 

Miss Snubbem. Stay. Do—do you mean that 
you—you admire me? 

Charley (aside). She "Il hold her own in com- 
ing to the point. (Aloud). Can you doubt it? 

Lola (calling outside). Miss Snubbem! Miss 
Snubbem ! 

Miss Snubbem (aside). She must not enter! 
(Aloud). I will return. [Exit hastily. 

Charley. Thank you for nothing ; I had much 
rather have you stay away. Where can I hide? 
(Tries the closet door.) Locked! I hate get- 
ting under the table, but there) is no other 
place. (Creeps under the table.) 


Enter Miss Snuspem. 


Miss Snubbem. Now, young gentleman—why, 
he’s gone! Was I too stern? Has he left in 
despair? Poor boy! I always knew that some 
time I should be appreciated, and surely it is 
time now, if ever. When a woman owns to 
thirty-three years of age, and knows that she 
is curtailing every year over a third, she begins 
to get rather tired of waiting for -her affinity. 
Deary we! I wonder if he will come back. 
He is young, to be sure, but I’ve got age enough 
for two. 

Charley (peeping out). Has she gone? Where 
is Grace? She told me that it was a holiday, 
and almost all the girls would go home. Surely 
she is here. Some one is coming. (Conceals 
himself.) 


[ Goes out pensively. 


Enter Grace. 


Grace. I thought Miss Snubbem never would 
go! WhereisCharley? Isurelysaw him come 
in here. 

Charley (creeping out). I am here, Gracie, 
and, as I stated in my note, I have something 
important to say to you. In the first place, I 
am now a free man. 

Grace. Why, I never knew you were any- 
thing else. 

Charley. I mean that to-day I am twenty-one. 

Grace. Mercy on me! As Lola says, ‘‘ There 
is a man in the house.’’ So you are of age to- 
day. Well, I congratulate you. 

Charley. I am about to leave this place, 





Gracie, to give my talents scope in some larger 
field. I am, as you well know, poor. 

Grace. 

** And when he arrived at man’s estate, 
It was all the estate he had.” 

Charley. I am tired of a lawyer’s office, and 
mean to start as a poet or actor. I have not 
quite decided which. 

Grace. Oh, an actor, by all means! You 
will look charming in some of those lovely 
dresses. As a cavalier or an officer I am sure I 
should fall in love with you. 

Charley. T thought you had done that. 

Grace. Did you? That shows how apt one 
is to be mistaken. When do you go? 

Charley. To-morrow. 

Grace (half crying). Oh no! 
tion. 

Charley (aside). She little knows that I am 
living on the melancholy remains of my last dol- 
lar. (Aloud). Circumstances over which I have 
no control prevent me. But | trust I shall not 
leave Peddletown alone. She whom I love— 

Grace. You wretch, you always declared you 
loved me only. 

Charley. And now I swear it. Your father 
will, I am sure, never consent to our marriage, 
yet once you are my own, his heart may soften. 
(Aside). And his purse-strings loosen. 

Grace. An elopement! Oh, delicious ! 

Charley. We are now both of age, so the 
marriage must be legal. Say, darling Grace, 
that you consent. 

Grace (earnestly). On one condition. 

Charley. Name it. 

Grace. A ladder of ropes. I have always 
fancied myself eloping on a ladder of ropes. 

Charley. At midnight, then! 

Grace. To-night ? 

Charley. Why delay ? 

Miss Snubbem (behind the scenes). Miss Lewis ! 

Grace. Hide quick! You are too late. Stoop, 
I’ll hide you. (Charley stoops and Grace holds 
out her skirts to hide him.) 


Wait till vaca- 


Enter Miss Sxvssem. 


Grace (as if reciting). Calypso ne pouver se 
consoler. 

Miss Snubbem. What are you hiding ? 

Grace (getting round so as to be between Miss 
Snubbem and the door, facing the former). No- 
thing, ma’am. (Charley creeps out, Grace keep- 
ing him concealed.) 

Miss Snubbem. Nothing! Then turn round. 
(Grace drops her skirts, and spins round two or 
three times, then runs off, laughing.) 

[ Curtain falls. 
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Scene 3.—Same as before; the stage darkened. 
Enter Grace, in a walking-dress, carrying a 
candle. Lowa is with her. 

Grace. Is it midnight, Lola? 

Lola. Yes, ain’t you scared? 

Grace. Scared! Why, my own love will 
soon be here. By the way, Lola, there is a 
note in the last pair of stockings from the 
wash, and they are in Miss Snubbem’s room. 

Lola. Gracie, why don’t you write home and 
get permission to be married in a respectable 
way? I think eloping’s a bother, and it ’s hor- 
rid cold here. Besides, I don’t believe it’s 
right. 

Grace. Can I err when I fly to him I love? 

Lola. Well, Ithinkso. I know my pa would 
feel real bad if I ran away from him. 

Charley (outside, under the window), Gracie ! 

Grace (going to window and opening it). Hush! 
I am here. 

Charley (still outside). I couldn’t get a ladder 
of ropes. 

Lola (singing softly). 

““When a lady elopes 
Down a ladder of ropes, 
She may go to Hong Kong for me. 
She may go! She may go! 
She may go to Hong Kong for me.” 

Grace. O Charley, that’s real mean of you. 
I don’t care about going, then. 

Charley (appearing at window, as if climbing). 
You ’ll have to come down tothe door. I have 
a carriage at the corner, and there’s a train 
passes through here at one o’clock. (Jumps 
into the room.) 

Lola. I have just been trying to persuade 
Gracie not to go. Surely she errs in leaving 
the school where her parents have placed her, 
and you are by no means sure of not gaining 
her parents’ consent to your marriage. 

Charley (dramatically). Who listens to cold, 
calculating reason when Love stands at the 
portal whispering hope and joy? Come, Gracie! 

Miss Snubbem (outside). Murder! Thieves! 
Murder! Somebody ’s inthe house. (eunt 
Charley and Grace.) 

Lola. Here’s a pretty predicament. (Blows 
out the candle.) 

Miss Snubbem. I heard voices! Murder! 
Murder! Where are you all? 


Enter Miss Syvspem. 


Miss Snubbem. Here ’s a window open. 


Enter Jviaa and Miss Smurna. 
Julia. What is the matter ? 








Miss Snubbem. Bring a light, somebody ! 
Thieves! Murder! (All the girls flockin. Lola, 
striking a match, lights the candle.) 

All. Oh, what is the matter? Oh, I’m so 
frightened. (They all crowd together.) 

Miss Snubbem. There ’s thieves in the house. 
(Knocking at the door.) 


Enter a PouicEMAN. 


Policeman. Seeing your front door standing 
open, madam, I stepped in to see if you were 
aware of the fact. . (Some of the girls faint, some 
scream, and run about making an awful confusion.) 

Miss Snubbem. O officer, search the house! 
Oh, there’s a thief here, 1’m sure! Oh! 
(Faints in the policeman’s arms.) 

Policeman. What shall I do? Here, some of 
you girls come hold the old lady. 

Miss Snubbem (springing up). Old, sir! How 
dare you! I shall report you at the station to- 
morrow. Old! 

Lola. Shall the gentleman look for the thief? 

Miss Snubbem. Oh, | forgot the thief! Come, 
we will all go together. (They all go out, the 
policeman leading.) [ Curtain falls. 


MANAGER. 


Screnz 4.—A manager’s room. The large table 
in centre is covered with books, plays, piles of 
manuscript, opened letters, writing materials, 
and scraps of theatrical properties. In the waste 
paper basket is a pistol, a purse, and a poodle 
dog. Every chair is covered with cloaks, masks, 
and other articles, and the furniture is a mixture 
of old chairs that have been thrones and sofas 
past being effective. Boxes are piled up, with 
lamps, and in fact any odds and ends to make an 
effective mess that the house will furnish. On 
the walls hang old play bills, and pictures of 
actors and actresses in costume. Mr. STaRUM 
discovered seated, reading a newspaper. 


Mr. Starum (reading). *‘Call at the manager’s 
office between ten and one.”’ So, this is my 
advertisement for new performers. All the old 
ones have struck for wages, except some four or 
five who know that nobody else will engage 
them. I willnever employ them again, so here 
goes for new talent. All are invited to call and 
give a specimen of their powers.* Ha! this is 
really almost an inspiration ; for, should they 
fail in standard drama, I can give an impromptu 
performance, with full liberty to each novice to 


* In this scene much must depend upon the company 
performing the charade. It can be shortened or length- 
ened to fill almost a whole evening. Each actor or 
actress can give specimens of their own individual 
talent, so that really good elocutionists can give pleas- 
ure, though generally the broader the burlesque, or the 
greater the variety in the selections made, the better. 
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act the part that suits him best. (Anock.) 
Who is there? Come in! 


Enter Mx. Drawem as Mephistopholes, Macbeth, 
Charles the First, or in any other fancy costume 
which he can beg or borrow. 

Mr. Drawem. The placards look beautiful, 
sir. 

Mr. Starum. Ha, Drawem, we shall weather 
this storm, and rise on the wings of native 
talent, developing genius to the topmost round 
of the ladder of popularity. ‘ 

Drawem (in a loud aside). What a mind! 
( Knock.) Come in, 


Enter JoxnatHan CLopnopper in a farmer’s dress 
of some years ago. 
Mr. Starum. Well, my friend! Have you a 
message for me? 
Jonathan. Be you the man as rit this? (Pulls 
out a newspaper and points to paragraph.) 
Mr. Starum. Advertising for actors? 
sir. 
Jonathan. Wall, I got kinder tired livin’ down 
country, and I like to try it here ’n town a spell ; 


Yes, 


cum up to market yesterday ’n’ seed this, so I 
cum to see what you’d give a feller a week. 

Mr. Starum. But— 

Jonathan. Allers thought it was manners to 
tell a feller to take a cheer (sits down) ; now, 
then ! 

Mr. 
he could play Cousin Joe. 
fect. 

Mr. Drawem. Capital! 

Jonathan. When you’ve done talking to yer- 
selves, s’posin’ ye talk to me, seein’ I’ve paid 
a night’s lodging on purpose to see yer. 

Mr. Starum. Pray, sir, what are you qualifi- 
cations for the stage ? 

Jonathan (vacantly). Hey? 

Mr, Starum. Have you ever studied dramatic 
elocution ? 

Jonathan. Hey ? 

Mr. Starum. Gesticulation, and accustomed 
yourself to memorize a part. 

Jonathan (fiercely). Look a here, mister, if 
you think i’ve come here to have fun poked 
at me— 

Mr. Starum. Not at all. 
about nothing, my friend. 
of your talent. 

Jonathan. Hey? 

Mr. Starum. Show me what you can do. Re- 
cite something for me. 

Jonathan, Speak a piece ? 

Mr. Starum. Yes. 


Starum (aside to Drawem). I wonder if 
His costume is per- 


Don’t get enraged 
Give me a specimen 
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Jonathan (rising and giving the following without 
punctuation, save a full stop whenever he is out of 
breath, and working his arms and legs like a wind- 
mill). 

** To be or not fo be that is the question 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind ¢o suffer 

The slings an’ arrers of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms (flinging his arms up) against a sea 

of troubles (sniffles) 

And by opposing (fiercely) end ’em.” 

Mr. Starum. That is quite sufficient! 
will not suit us. 

Jonathan (in an easy, gentlemanly tone). I 
think that I will! Suppose I try again. Select 
your own scene, Mr, Starum. 

Mr. Starum (aside to Drawem). H’m—I smell 
amice! (Aloud). Try Rienzi’s address to the 
Roman citizens. 

Jonathan (vacantly). Hey? Rien—who?f what? 
Are ye’re got the book ? 

Mr. Starum. Oh yes (finds play) ; here it is. 
Begin here—‘‘ I come not here to talk.” 

Jonathan. Seems to me that’s exactly what 
Idid come for. (Reads, in a hesitating, school- 
boy fashion.) ; 


You 


Friends (in a low tone) one, 
I come not here to talk. One, two, three, four. Ye know 
too well, 
The story of our thraldom, one, two, three, four. 

Mr. Starum. What nonsense is this? What 
the deuce are you counting in that absurd way 
for? 

Jonathan. That’s the way to mind stops. 
One comma, two semicolon, three colon, four 


period. 

Mr. Starum. Well, go on; but leave out the 
counting. (Aside). There issomething behind 
all this. (Aloud). I am listening, Mr.—Mr.— 

Jonathan. Clodhopper, sir. Wall, I try again. 
(Reads, at first in a schoolboy way, gradually get- 
ting dramatic, till, tossing the book aside, the actor 
throws himself fully into the part.) 

“ Friends, 
I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves! 
The bright sun rises on his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave; not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror leads 
To crimson glory and undying fame, 
But base, ignoble slaves—slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages— 
Strong in some hundred spearmen—only great 
In that strange spell, a name. Each hour, dark fraud, 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
Cry out against them. But this very day, 
An honest man, my neighbor (pointing to Drawem), 
there he stands— 
Was struck—struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini; because, forsooth, 
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He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 

Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 

At sight of that great ruffian. Be we men, 

And suffer such dishonor? Men, and wash not 

The stain away in blood? Such shames are common. 
I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to ye, 

1 had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Fall of all gentleness, of calmest hope— 

Of sweet and quiet joy—there was a look 

Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 

To the beloved disciple. How I loved 

That gracious boy! Younger by fifteen years, 
Brother at once and son! He left my side, 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks—a smile 

Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

The pretty harmless boy was siain! I saw 

The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried @ 

For vengeance! Rouse, ye Romans! Rouse, ye slaves!” 

Mr. Starum. That is quite sufficient. Both 
tragic powers and comic seem alike familiar to 
you. Mr.— 

Jonathan. Mr. Voxpopuli, from the New York 
theatres, Mr. Starum. 

Mr. Starum. What termscanI make—(knock). 
Come in! (Enter Miss Haverownway.) Draw- 
em, will you show Mr. Voxpopuli our improve- 
ments? (Exeunt Messrs. Voxporu.i and Draw- 
EM.) Madam, I am at your service. 

Miss Haverownway (condescendingly). Mr. Star- 
um, I believe! 

Mr. Starum. The same! Allow me to offer 
you achair. (Aside). The great tragic actress. 
I must secure her on any terms. 

Miss Haverownway (in a deep tone). I called, 
sir, in answer to the paragraph setting forth 
your desire for talented perforrkers. J am 
Matilda Haverownway. I need say no more. 

Mr. Starum. All managers bow to the magic 
of that name. 

Diss Haverownway. Very good! Now, sir, for 
terms. I shall expect $500 a night, my hotel 
expenses paid, a carriage placed at my disposal, 
my choice of pieces, a star actor engaged to 
support me, and a large dressing-room and two 
servants, while I am in the theatre. On those 
terms I will play one week. 

Mr. Starum (aside). Ruination! However, 
it willdo no harm to promise. (Aloud). Madam, 
your extremely moderate terms shall be com- 
plied with. 

Miss Haverownway. Any other little matters 
that may occur to me I will mention. 

Mr. Starum. It is not customary to call for a 
recitation from such well-known performers, 
but if you would favor me, I should feel the 
obligation enormous. 

Miss Haverownway. With pleasure, sir. (Re- 
cites with such deep tragic emphasis as to make it 
a burlesque.) ; 
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“That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold, 
What hath quenched them, hath given me fire: 

Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the stern’st good-night! He is about it: 
The doors are open: and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores. I have drugg’d their 

possets, 

That death and nature do contend abo them, 
Whether they live or die.”’ 

Mr. Starum, Thank you! Where shall I call 
to make our further arrangements ? 

Miss Haverownway (giving card). There do I 
dwell! The morning finds me home! Good- 
morning, sir! (Sweeps out.) 

Mr. Starum (loudly). Queen of her profession. 
(Aside.) There, I hope she heard that as she 
went down. (Anock.) Come in! 


Enter Cuartey and Grace. Charley is dressed 
in the seedy poet style, a threadbare coat, but- 
toned close to the throat, shocking bad hat, and 
shabby gloves. Grace is shy and timid. 
Charley. I have called, sir, with my wife, 

Mrs. Moorehead ( Grace and Mr. Starum bow), to 

secure an engagement in your theatre. 

Mr. Starum. Your first appearance ? 

Charley. On any stage. Grace, my dear, re- 
cite for Mr. Starum. 

Grace. Oh I can’t! O Charley, I’m trem- 
bling like a leaf. 

Charley (sweetly). Try, my love. (Fiercely, 
aside to Grace). Don’t be an idiot. If your 
father won’t support us we must try this. 

Grace. I’m so afraid ! 

Charley. My wife’s forte is light comedy. 
Shall we try a,scene together from the ‘‘ Schoo! 
for Scandal?”” My /orte is (dropping his voice) 
deep tragedy. 

Mr. Starum (aside). Very deep, to judge from 
that down cellar voice. 

Charley. Now, Grace, my love. ‘‘ Lady 
Teazle! Lady Teazle! I won't bear it!” 

Grace (in a shaking whisper). ‘* Very well, Sir 
Peter, you’’— 

Mr. Starum. But I cannot hear the lady. 

Charley. Louder, Grace, my dear. 

Grace (still trembling and speaking very fastand 
nervously). ‘* Very well, Sir Peter, you may bear 
itor not, just as you please ; but I know I ought 
to have my own way in everything, and what ’s 
more, I will.’”? O Charley, Ican’t! (Cries.) 

Charley (aside, contemptuously). I didn’t think 
you were such aninny. The idea of breaking 
down on that. I thought you had some brains. 

Grace (indignantly, aside to Charley). I’ve got 
as much brains as you have, and I can play as 
well, too. 
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Charley. Pshaw! don’t talk nonsense. 

Grace. You go on with the next speech. 

Mr. Starum. I am afraid the young lady is 
too timid for the stage. 

Charley (reciting). ‘‘ What, madam! Is there 
no respect due to the authority of a hus- 
band ?”’ 

Grace (wif spirit). ‘* Why, don’t I know 
that no woman of fashion does as she is bid 
after marriage? Though I was bred in the 
country, I am no stranger to that; if you 
wanted me to have been obedient you should 
have adopted me, and not married me. I’m 
sure you were old enough.’’ (Aside to Charley). 
There, Mr. Bashaw Charley, you couldn’t read 
it any better yourself, with all your contempt 
for my brains. 

Charley (still reciting). ‘* Ay, there itis! You, 
madam, what right have you to run into all 
this extravagance ?”’ 

Grace (very angry). ‘‘I1am sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to 
be.”’ 

Charley. ‘‘ ’Slife, madam, I’ll have no more 
sums squandered upen such unmeaning luxu- 
ries. You have as many flowers in your dress- 
ing-room as would turn the Pantheon into a 
greenhouse ; or make a féte champetre at a’’— 

Grace (sulkily). ‘* Lord, Sir Peter! am I to 
blame that flowers don’t blow in cold weather? 
You must blame the climate, and not me.”’ 

Mr, Starum. Capital! Go on, madam. 

Grace (with a look of triumph at Charley). 
Thank you, sir! (Recites the rest of the part 
with spirit and gayety). ‘‘1’m sure, for my part, 
I wish it was spring all the year round, and 
the roses grew under our feet.’’ 

Charley (angry in his turn). ‘‘Zounds, madam, 
I should not wonder at your extravagance if 
you had been bred toit. Had you any of these 
things before you married me ?”’ 

Grace (aside to Charley). Simmer down, don’t 
be savage, dear! (Recites). ‘‘ Lord, Sir Peter! 
how can you be so angry at these little elegant 
expenses ?”’ 

Charley. ‘Had you any of those little ele- 
gant expenses when you married me ?”’ 

Grace. ‘‘ For my part, I think you ought to 
be pleased your wife should be thought a wo- 
man of taste.”’ 

Charley. ‘* Zounds, madam, you had no taste 
when you married me !” 

Grace (emphatically). ‘‘ Very true, indeed; 
and, after having married you, I should never 
pretend to taste again.’’* 





* The whole scene can be read if desired. School for 
Seandal, Act II, Scene 1. 





Mr. Starum. Very good, indeed. I see you 
have talent. 

Charley. Shall I recite for you, sir? 

Mr. Starum. Well, yes. Something from 
Shakspeare. 

Charley. Very good. I wili give you Mark 
Antony’s speech over Czsar’s body. I will 
take this for a mantle (takes a very ragged dress- 
ing-gown from a pile of costumes). Now, Mr. 
Starum, sit here. You are the dead body of 
Julius Cesar. Grace, stand there—you repre- 
sent the Roman populace. 

Grace (spreading out her skirts). There ’s all 
the réom I want. 

Charley (in a burlesque tragedy manner, with 
great mouthing and grimaces). 


“Tf you have tears, prepare to shed them now! 
(Grace draws out her handkerchief.) 
You all do know this mantle. (Shows dressing-gown.) 
I remember 
The first time Cesar ever put it on; 
‘Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii: 
Look (showing a hole), in this place ran Cassius’ dagger 
through ; 
See (showing a tear) whata rent the envious Casca made! 
Through this (opens the pocket) the well-beloved Brutus 
stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark (slowly drawing out the cotton wool from lininy) 
how the blood of Cesar followed it; 
As rushing oui of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel. 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 
(Finding a very tiny hole, and poking his finger in.) 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle, muffling up his face, 
(Wraps the dressing-gown round his head.) 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell! 
(Jerks off the dressing-gown.) 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
Oh now you weep (Grace wipes her eyes) ; and I perceive 
you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops, 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cxsar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d as you see, with traitors. 
(Seizes Mr. Starum by the throat and drags him for- 
ward.) 


Mr. Starum. Stay, Murder! (Shakes himse/f 


free.) That’s quite sufficient. You certainly 
have talent. 

Charley. May we consider ourselves engaged ? 

Mr. Starum. Ahem! Well, yes, for the pre- 
sent. 

Charley (to audience). And may we hope for 
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your approval to confirm our manager in his 
opinion. { Curtain falls. 





AN EGYPTIAN DINNER. 


Oy entering the room where we were to dine, 
we were placed on chairs at the cotton-covered 
table, and at the same time an immense tray 
was broughtinandlaidonit. Inthe centre was 
a huge turkey dressed plain, though it looked 
too sodden to be roasted, and around were ar- 
ranged little dishes of pickles, salt, sugar, and 
other condiments. We had plates, and were, 
moreover, favored with knives and forks—re- 
specting the necessity ef which my friend had 
overheard a murmured conversation while we 
had been in the bride’s room. All the spoons 
were of tortoise shell or ivory, with rather 
flat bowls ; and we had each a large napkin, 
worked at the ends with gold; and a small one 
nfore like an embroidered pocket handkerchief. 
There was also Turkish bread—a sort of flat, 
soft, tough roll, cut into morsels, but not sepa- 
rated. Having taken our plates before us, a 
slave grasped the wing-bone of the turkey, 
nicked the joint very neatly with a knife, took 
off the wing, and then with her fingers tearing 
off long strips of the breast, put them on our 
plates. As we held it wise to follow as far as 
might be at Rome the customs of the Romans, 
we ate, and instantly another dish teok the 
turkey’s place, and then another, and then an- 
other, ad infinitum, with the most extraordinary 
rapidity. What the dishes were, or of what 
they consisted, it was itmpossible to say; and 
no order was observed as to the succession of 
meat and sweet dishes, the one replacing the 
other apparently at hazard. A tempting-look- 
ing white dish, we were told, was made of 
chicken, but on tasting it, it proved to be sweet 
and very sickly. It appeared to be considered 
a peculiar delicacy, and was composed of the 
white meat of the chicken cut up very small, 
brayed in a mortar, and then mixed up with a 
variety of other ingredients, sweetened and 
perfumed. One or two dishes were rather good, 
but as, from their number and rapid succession, 
we could barely taste them (of some, indeed, 
we only took morsels on our plate, which we 
pretended to take for courtesy’s sake), we car- 
ried away a highly confused idea of the compo- 
nent parts of the feast. At last, to our great 
relief, dessert, and a huge glass bowl, not unlike 
a globe for gold fish, but more open at the top, 
were brought in, and we were invited to drink. 
As neither glass, nor cup, nor any other con- 
venience for drinking was supplied, we felt 





puzzled how to accede to the invitation, until 
large ivory and tortoise shell spoons, or rather 
ladles, being produced, we were instructed to 
dip these into the bowl. This we did, and 
found the drink, which was clear and almost 
colorless, asweet mawkish perfumed compound, 
in which were floating small slices of banana, 
and little stoneless raisins, or dried cherries. A 
very few sips were enough. We wound up 
with some morsels of apple, which the slave 
who chiefly served us bad peeled and cut into 
little bits. 





AUTUMN RAIN. 
BY THOMAS HENRY BACON. 


Dear to me the constant plashing 
Of the rain drops falling fast, 
And the dripping leafless branches 
Waving in the autumn blast— 
When the withered summer flowers 
Dead and cold are strewn around, 
When the autumn leaves are lying 
Black and wet upon the ground, 
Then I wander through the forest, 
Then I haunt each dark retreat, 
But the leafy carpet never 
Starts an echo from my feet. 


I have listened to the murmur 
Of the quiet autumn rain, 

As it fell with ceaseless patter 
On the tinkling window pane. 

I have stood to hear the music 
Of the quiet autumn rain, 

As upon the spectral darkness 
Floated by the sweet refrain. 

And I love the gentle whisper 
Of the patter on the pane, 

For I feel the spirits near me, 
When I hear the autumn rain. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 
BY JUANITA. 


Tere are voiceless whisperings in me, 
Of that golden, heavenly clime, 

Where shall dwell the faithful servant 
After he has passed from time. 


Passed from time to the eternal, 
Passed from death to fallest life, 

Passed from sorrow unto gladness, 
Passed to rest from weary strife. 


Passed from darkest night to morning, 
To the clear and perfect day, 

Where, enwrapp'd in heavenly sunlight, 
Clouds aud shadows melt away. 


£ure the dark should here be sweeter, 
When we know that glorious li. ut 
Doth await the faithful servant 
When the moon breaks on the night. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS.’’ 


‘*T’p rather you ’d be as green as this,’’ said 
Mrs. Mousetrap, holding up some water-cresses 
in her fingers, ‘‘than to be as wise as some 
people; they know too much. I like you ail 
the better for it, my dear.’’ And she glanced 
maliciously across at the young man by my 
elbow. 

‘*Green certainly isn’t one of your colors, 
ma’am,’’ replies he, politely. 

She bet all the women ever I see for getting 
ont of a scrape. She actually kept on until 
she made it appear that she ’d only been paying 
me a high compliment when she called me 
green; as for whether Seraphina Arabella 
kissed me or not, she didn’t care; she’d done 
what she intended, which was to let the public 
know she ’d canght me, so that I needn’t at- 
tempt to get away from her. 

I never said nothing the rest of the meal. I 
made a pretence of swallowing a few victuals, 
and rose before any of the rest, and went up to 
my room. I locked the door for fear Mrs. 
Mousetrap, now that she considered us engaged, 
might take the liberty to make some excuse 
for coming in. I sot down on the edge of the 
bed, and buried my face in my hands. I was 
fall as miserable, or more so, as the time I lost 
my money to the St. Nicholas. I felt as if it 
was ‘‘out of the frying-pan into the fire.’’ I 
thought more of Kitty than any one else—how 
she would feel to see me coming back to Bean- 
ville with a wife. I thought, too, of Seraphina 
Arabella; of her calling me father! of taking 
her along with us to our house, for mother to 
wait on and put up with her sass. I thought 
of Kitty pining away, losing all her fun and 
good spirits, perhaps going into a deciine, and 
dying, and being buried in about a year of a 
broken heart. It all riz up before me how she ’d 
be lookin’ out of the window when she expected 
me back, ready to fly down the lane to meet 
me, with her thoughts full of love and the pink 
calico and white mull I’d promised her. It 
was dreadful! I darsn’t think about it very 
long; a lump came up in my throat, and I 
pulled my hair so hard that nigh unto twenty 
or thirty hairs come out in my hand. I do be- 
lieve that if it hadn’t been so slippery with the 
oil I’d been a laying onto it, a hull handful 
would have come out by the roots. Just as 





down in a lie, and give her the mitten before 
the hull house, su’thin’ come a tappin’ at my 
door very soft. I felt about as oneasy as the 
fellow did that wrote that ‘‘ Raven,”’ only I 
didn’t do as he did, holler out and ask what in 
thunder it was; I knew without inquirin’, and I 
kept as still as a mouse. The tappin’ grew a 
little louder, and then a voice whispered through 
the keyhole :— 

“I’m going out, my precious, to purchase 
the wedding-dress. What shall it be—lute- 
string or moire antique? J shall like whatever 
my darling likes.’’ 

I kept as still as a treed woodchuck. 

‘*Won’t my dear ’Bijah go out with me and 
pick out the piece? I1’d like it to be his se- 
lection.’’ 

The voice was awfully coaxing, but I held on 
to the bedpost and kept mum. If she peeked 
through the keyhole, which I s’pose she did, 
she must have seen me setting on the edge of 
the bed, and looking obstinate. Whether she 
did or not, she purtended she didn’t, saying, 
before she went away :— 

‘*He must have gone down town to buy his 
goods. I suppose he feels ina hurry now. I 
was a going to give him a check on my banker. 
It’s a pity he’s gone !”’ 

A check on her banker! Wall, wall, there 
ain’t a trouble in the world that hasn’t an 
alleviatin’ plaster to put on it. I began to 
think I’d been a little sulky not even to an- 
swer her. I was just a going to onlock the 
door and call after her when my eyes fell on a 
package laying in my open trunk; it was the 
white muslin I’d bought for Kitty! I took it 
out and looked at the little bundle, wishing all 
the time that I knew how large a check the 
widow had been on the point of presenting to 
me. One minute I’d see, in my mind’s eye, 
Kitty, with the mull on, tucked to the waist, a 
wreath of white roses on her head and a white 
veil a flowing about her lovely form ; the next, 
the widow would rise up before me, with little 
wrinkles around her eyes, and Seraphina hang- 
ing on to her skirt making faces at me, holding 
out a bag of gold im one hand and a check on 
the bank with the other. I don’t know which 
would have got the best of it, if the landlady 
hadn’t come to the door and knocked. I let 


I’d about made up my mind to face the widow | on not to hear till she spoke out and said it 
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was she, and she’d like to speak to me a 
minute if I wasn’t too busy; so I unlocked the 
door and asked her in, and she hemmed and 
colored up, and got so embarrassed that I began 
to feel queer, too. 

‘*Mr. Beanpole, I’ve come to you as a 
friend,’”’ said she, ‘‘to ask you if you ‘re really 
engaged to marry Mrs. Mousetrap. Because I 
can’t abide to see you taken in by that woman, 
if she is a boarder of mine, for you’re young 
and away from home, and I’ve taken a fancy 
to you. She’s too old for you, and in no ways 
suitable, and that young one of hers is awful. 
She tries to catch everybody that comes to this 
house, but I hope she hasn’t caught you, 
sir.’’ 

‘*Wall, really, ma’am,’’ says I, blushing 
like a beet, ‘‘I don’t know how it all came 
about no more than you do this minute. She 
was a saying she had some capital to invest, 
and inquiring round if I didn’t want a partner 
in my new store, and all to once she jumped 
up and kissed me, and said she’d be ready 
whenever I was, and went on exactly as if I’d 
popped the question. 
to do it, ifI did. And I’ve beenasetting here 
thinking it over, trying to make out how it all 


I’m sure I didn’t mean 


came about and what ’s to be done.” 

‘“*How much capital did she pretend she 
had ?”’ 

‘She said she ’d put in an equal share with 
me, and she talked as though she was worth 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars.’’ 

** Well, I don’t want to hurt your feelin’s ; 
you ’re young and good-looking, Mr. Beanpole ; 
but if she was really worth as much as that, do 
you s’pose she ’d a been trying ten years to get 
married and not made out? She ain’t wuth 
five hundred, except an annual income that 
just pays her board, and that goes to her 
daughter if the mother gets married. She’s 
an awful temper besides. I wouldn’t have told 
you, but somehow I’ve taken a fancy to you, 
and I cant bear to see you imposed on.’’ 

‘I’m a thousand times obliged to you, 
ma’am,’’ says I. ‘‘I’msure I hadn’t the least 
idea of wanting anybody in New York, for I’m 
engaged to home to the prettiest girl in Bean- 
Ville. 
make such a mistake. 


’ 


I don’t know how the widow come to 
We was’ talking about 
a store pardnership.’ 

‘*She made a mistake a purpose, Mr. Bean- 
Now, you be 
Don’t 
you be scart into doin’ what’ll make you 
miserable for life.’’ 

“ Oh dear, I’m afraid she’ll sue me for breach 
37* 


pole; she’s up to such tricks. 
bold, and treat her as you ought to. 
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of promise. I wish I’d never come to York. 
I ll send pa next time.”’ 

‘* No, she won’t sue you; she knows it will 
spoil her future prospects ; besides, the court 
wouldn’t give judgment against a man for not 
marryin’ a woman old enough to be his mother. 
Don’t you be frightened, I say; we ’ll all take 
your part.”’ And she riz up to go. 

‘““T’m everlastingly obliged to you, ma’am, 
and I’ll be sure not to forget the lamb and 
green peas when I get home, and I’ll always 
stop to your house when I come to New York 
to buy goods.”’ 

**T hope you ’ll bring that pretty wife along 
next time as a purtector,’’ says she, smiling, 
as she went out. I felt as mean as skim-milk 
to think how easy I ’d been took in by a sharp 
woman, not that I ever had asked her to have 
me, for I hadn’t, but I’d come nigh to let her 
have her way about it. I felt as if I should be 
ashamed to look Kitty in the face when I got 
home. It wasn’t very comfortable to feel 
ashamed, so I took refuge in getting mad. The 
more I thought about it the madder and madder 
I got. As I said, I ain’t half so bashful as I 
am green. When I get my dander up, I can 
take my own part. There ain’t a young man 
in Beanville who dares to play tricks on me. 

I did a lot of work that day; bought most 
all my dry-goods, and was so short and jerky 
about it, the merchants set me down for knowin’ 
a good deal more ’n I really did; in consequence 
of which I wasn’t fooled halfas much as I should 
have been. I was grittin’ my teeth all day 
over the widow. I’ve reckoned since that she 
saved me about three hundred dollars that 
would have been cheated out of me if I hadn’t 
been so rily in my temper, which I ought to 
set down to her credit. 

Wall, I got back in good time for supper, 
brushed my hair, and put considerable ‘ Kiss 
me Quick’’ on my pocket-handkercher ; I didn’t 
go down to the setting-room, staid clus’ till the 
beli rung, and went down to the dining-room 
as bright and smiling as a camphene lamp be- 
fore it busts. Mrs. Mousetrap must have been 
on the watch ; for she didn’t make her debut 
until after I was seated; then she sails” in, 
lookin’ like a full-rigged schooner with her 
ruffles and crinoline, and bears down upon me 
with a bundle in her hand. 

‘* Ah, dear ’Bijah, you got home first, didn’t 
you? Such atime as I’ve had, trying to make 
up my mind! there ’s so many pretty things, 
you know. I’ve looked at half the bridal silks 
in town. But I made my selection at last. 
See! isn’t it a beauty? Tell me how you like 
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it, ladies and gentlemen. Tell me how you 
like it, dear. I hope it’ll please you; a bride 
had rather look pretty to her husband than 
anybody else.’’ 

She unrolled a handsome piece of white wa- 
tered silk; everybody stopped eatin’ to look at 
it. 

** Say, ’Bijah, how do you like it ?’”’ says she, 
sweetly, putting one hand on my shoulder. 

“If it’s your taste and your husband’s,’’ 
says I, looking her right in the eye, ‘‘ it’s no- 
My girl told me 
to get her a white Swiss mull for her wedding 
I’ll show it to the 
ladies some day, and let ’em see if it ’s a suit- 
Kitty ’s particular, and I should 
hate to disappoint her.”’ 

‘* What are you talking about?” says she, a 
little sharp. 

‘*IT was talking about Kitty—the ‘girl I left 
behind me,’ that I’m engaged to marry the Ist 
of next October. I said I’d bought the wed- 
ding frock, Mrs. Mousetrap. Would you like 


to see it ?’’ 


thing to me. Tastes differ. 


frock, and I’ve done so. 


able piece. 


** And don’t you intend to fulfil the engage- 
ment you’ve made with me? Are you going 
to back out, after I’ve went and spent thirty 
dollars for the silk? Are you—’’ 

**T don’t know what you mean,” says I, 
coolly ; ‘‘ you tried to engage yourself to me, 
but [ wouldn’t have you. No, ma’am—I’m 
engaged, thank you.”’ 

The table began to titter and laugh. 

**Oh, you perfidious villain! oh, you heart- 
less monster, going about like a—like a—like 
a—’’ she was so mad she choked up for a min- 
ute. 

‘ Wolfin sheep’s clothing,’’ I put in, meekly. 
‘*T make no doubt you took me for a sheep, 
ma’am; but you didn’t pull the wool over my 
eyes.”’ 

‘* You sha’n’t get out of it so—you sha’n’t, I 
say ‘*T’ve got all these people 
for witnesses. If we ain’t engaged, why didn’t 
you deny it this morning. I’ll have you in 
court. I’ll sue you for breach of promise !’’ 

‘*Go ahead, old lady,’’ says I, beginning to 
eat my dinner, ‘it’s the only kind of courting 


you ’ll ever get.”’ 


y! shescreamed. 


‘*There, now, inmamma, you might as well 
quit atonce,’’ spoke up Miss Arabella Seraphina, 
who ’d been puttin’ in the time with an oyster- 
pie beside her plate. ‘I told you long ago 
you ’d never catch anybody, and you might as 
well settle down, and wait for me to grow big 
enough.”’ 

This put the finishin’ touch to the widow’s 











fury ; she made a grab at my hair, but it was 
so ily it slipped out from her hand. 

‘* Look a here, ma’am,’’ says I, pushin’ back 
my chair and standin’ up, ‘‘two can play at 
that game.”’ 

I jest throwed one arm around her waist and 
held her arms tight down, so she couldn’t stir, 
and with my other hand began to pull off her 
false curls, and braids, and cushions, and all 
kinds of hair fixin’s. I just did it for mischief; 
I was as cool as a cowcumber all the time; but 
O Jerusha! wasn’t she used up, and didn’t the 
folks roar! You never see such a Scarecrow as 
she was, with nigh about all her beautiful hair 
lying about loose. 

‘‘ Now,” said I, lettin’ go of her when I’d 
done, ‘* you wash my face and Ill wash yours.”’ 

But she scrambled up her hair, and got out 
of the room as quick as she could. 

‘*T’ll have you arrested for salt and battery, 
sir!’’ was her parting salute as she banged the 
door. The servants was all laughing fit to kill, 
and the pale young man turned round and 
shook hands with me, quite brotherly. 

‘*You’re a brick, after all,” says he, as if 
that was the highest compliment he could pay 
me. 

‘* We all desire to congratulate you on your 
escape from one of the standing dangers of our 
city,’’? said the other young man across the 
table, solemnly. 

‘I’m glad mamma’s got her hair pulled for 
once,’’ said the sweet Seraphina; ‘‘she pulls 
mine half out.” 

I slept a good deal sounder that night than I 
had done the night before. When I come down 
to breakfast the next morning, the widow 
didn’t make her appearance, and when I come 
back to supper that afternoon, the landlady 
informed me that I’d cost her the loss of two 
stiddy boarders; Mrs. Mousetrap had moved 
herself and her daughter to a new scene of 
experiments. 

‘*T’m sorry to lose my boarders,” said she, 
ruther sadly, ‘‘ because I can’t afford it; but 
I’m glad, after all, she didn’t get you, Mr. 
Beanpole.”’ 

‘*Those ever-reaching affections of hers would 
have had a good time with a Beanpoie to twine 
around,’’ said*the chap beside me. ‘‘ You’ve 
robbed us all, Mr. Beanpole, of a source of con- 
stant satisfaction. What shall we do without 
the widow ?”’ 

‘*Git married, and bring your wives to board 
here, is the only way I see to better things,’’ 
says I. ‘*You’ll have somebody to console 
you then, and fill up the vacant places at the 
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table besides. What do you say to that, 
ma’am ?”’ says I to the landlady. 

“T’m afraid there ain’t much hopes,”’ said 
she, smiling and shaking her head. 

**T’ll tell you what we will do,” said the 
other young feller. ‘‘ We’ll use our influence 
to get you a couple of boarders, right away. I 
know a friend now that’s about to change his 
boardin’-place.”’ . 

So the landlady brightened up, everybody 
was in good humor, and them city chaps wa’n’t 
nigh so ready to pick at me as they had been 
before I pulled out the widow’s hair for her. 
I told ’em about my being robbed to the St. 
Nicholas, which was the reason why I had to 
stay as a witness till court sot. They said 
I mustn’t grumble at that, for I was most un- 
commonly lucky to get my money back. We 
was all busy talking, and the waiters was pass- 
ing aruund the plum pudding when the door- 
bell rang, and the girl that went to answer it 
brought in a letter, and come and handed it to 
me. My heart went up in my throat, for I 
thought likely it was a summons from the 
sheriff. I’d been a little uneasy all day, for fear 
the widow would really have me arrested for 
salt and battery. I shouldn’t have cared very 
much if she had, as I calkilated to havesome rich 
sport out of it if she did, except that it would 
get in the papers, and the folks to home might 
see it. It would cause an awful sight of scan- 
dal there, and Kitty might not like it very well. 
Before I broke the seal, I knew it didn’t come 
from the sheriff. It was in a sqnare wrapper, 
and scented to kill. My curiosity was sufficient 
to induce me to open it immediately, regardless 
of my plate of pudding getting cold. I read it 
first to myself, and then aloud to the company, 
but first I made ’em guess who it was from. 

‘‘ Mrs. Mousetrap, of course,’’ said all. 

** You ’re out, there, and you ain’t far away, 
nuther. Listen :”’— 


Dear Mr. Beanpoie: I hope you'll excuse 
me for writing first, and forget that I made fun 
of you the first day I saw you. I always make 
fun of everybody that mamma likes; but in- 
deed, indeed, as sure as I live and breathe, 
I like you first-rate—lots better ’n that hateful 
Mr. Brown, who’s always provoking me, or 
Mr. Jones, either. I can’t bear them. I like 
you ever so much, because you’re good and 
good-looking, and come it over mamma so 
nicely. Sol thought I would write to you, and 
ask you if you wouldn’t marry me. I knew 
you wouldn’t have mamma, for she’s too old. 
I’m rather young, but not so much so as I look. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








She’s always making out I’m eight or nine, 
but I was eleven last month—in my twelfth 
year—and if you would take me away some- 
where where you live, and wait two o# three 
years till I grew a little taller, and had finished 
my grammar and botany, I should be willing 
to wait. I’ve heard of girls being married 
when they were thirteen, haven’t you? You 
see, I’m so unhappy! O Mr. Beanpole, I’m 
perfectly miserable! Mamma’s so cross, and 
since you pulled off her false hair, she’s been 
crosser than ever. She hates me, I know she 
does. I’ve wanted to run away this long time, 
only I haven’t any idea how to doit. I’d ra- 
ther go off with one of those brigadiers that 
we read about in those charming stories than 
to live with mamma. But you’re better than 
a brigadier—or maybe it’s a brigadine ; I don’t 
remember; but those terrible fellows, you 
know. I shouldn’t be afraid of you, and you 
could appoint a time, and could carry me off, 
and take me to your own mother, who I’ve 
heard you say was such a nice person. I’d be 
good; a great deal better than I am here. I 
must hurry and finish this before mamma 
comes in. She will think it’s my composition ; 
but if she should see it, she would shut me up 
two or three days. I expect you will know 
best what to do to get me away, only don’t let 
it be at midnight, as it usually is in stories, for 
I’m mortally afraid of the dark. Please an- 
swer this so I will get it to-morrow morning, 
and direct it to Betsy Williams, which is the 
waiter girl’s name, who I have paid to deliver 
it to me, for fear mamma should find us out. 
I don’t like this house as well as the one we 
left. I await your reply with the utmost in- 
tensity. Yours, forever, 

Ciara ARABELLA SERAPHINA MovuseTRAP. 

No. 90, B—— 8t. 

P.S. I shall have five thousand dollars the 
day I come of age, which is now only six years 
and a little over. 


‘‘T declare, there aint one of us ought to 
laugh at that child,’’ said the landlady, when 
we got done laughing. ‘‘She’s a hateful little 
minx, and I never could like her; but ’tain’t 
her fault; that mother of hers is to blame. 
Just look at that letter, now! It shows how 
she’s been brought up; novels and a match- 
making woman’s been her teachers. I don’t 
doubt she’s unhappy, too, as she says, for Mrs. 
Mousetrap’s got a dreadful temper, silky as she 
looks.’’ 

‘* Poor Seraphina! I’d take you home, and 
let mother put a little sense into you, if you 
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wasn’t too deep in your ma’s tricks to ever be 
made over,’’ thinks I, puttin’ her letter in my 
pocket. ‘‘I’ll answer her, to relieve her anx- 
iety, 2nd tell her I’m already engaged to a 
young lady whose heart would be broken all to 
flinders if I should bring back a city bride. 
That ’ll let her down easy.’’ 

Wall, the boarders they mostly scattered af- 
ter supper; the landlady she come in the par- 
lor and talked to me awhile; then she went 
out to ’tend to her servants. I felt lonesome, 
and did wish I could go and spark Kitty. As 
I couldn’t do that, I did the next best thing— 
went up to my room and wrote her a letter. I 
hadn’t expected to write when I went away, as 
I didn’t calkilate to be kept so long; but now 
I thought I’d surprise her with a real love- 
letter, fixed up about right, and topped off 
with a verse or two of poetry that would tickle 
her highly. I seen her, in my mind’s eye, 
tuckin’ the epistle in her bosom, and takin’ it 
out to read about twenty times a day in the 
kitchen pantry, the milk-house, out in the 
meadow, and before she blowed out the candle 
when she was going to bed. So, as I have asort 
of faculty for making poetry, I wound up my 
letter with a hull lot of verses. Some of them 
are so good I'll give ’em. It took me a good 
while to study ’em up, and I guess they ’ll pass 
muster with the most :— 

I wish I was a spelling-book 
And Kitty was the cover. 


wish I was the gales of spring 
That round her footsteps hover. 


wish I was the stars of night 


— 


That in her window glimmer. 


— 


wish I was a pan of milk, 
And Kitty was the skimmer. 


wish I was the tortle comb 
That holds her raven tresses. 
wish I was the hooks and eyes 
That fastens up her dresses. 


_ 


os 


And if I was a gorgeous sunflower, 
I'd do as they all oughter ; 
Instead of turning to the sun, 
I'd foller round the daughter. 


I wish I was away from York, 
And going to see my Kitty, 
Or she was hanging to my arm 
A walking through the city. 


I’m awful homesick. Kitty, now, 
Don’t flirt with that Reub Lummis, 

When I’m away, for if you should, 
I'd pound him into pumice. 


The rosy isa pensive flower, 
The winter winds are blasting, 

My pen is poor, my ink is pale, 
My love is everlasting. 








I felt sleepy after the last verse; ‘‘the rosy 
is a pensive flower’? was considerable of an 
effort, so I blew out my light and went te bed. 
Before this, ever sence I came to the house, I 
had left it a burning, for fear of robbers; but 
this time I was thinking so much about home 
I didn’t feel afraid. So I blowed out the light, 
which wasn’t a lamp or a candle, and never 
had te be snuffed, and in two minutes was 
sound asleep. 

It was a blessing for which I shall ever be 
grateful that Mr. Smith stayed out late that 
night, and that I forgot to lock my door, for as 
he came home about an hour later, and passed 
my door, he smelt somethin’ suspicious, and 
come in. It took ’em some time, they said, 
to bring me to. That pesky candle was made 
of gas, and after I blowed it out it kept on 
smoking till I was strangled asleep. I’d been 
dead long before morning if it hadn’t been for 
Providence and Mr. Smith. There’s no telling 
what danger a feller is in as long as he stays in 
this city. 





An IDEA—TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL.—‘‘I cannot 
believe that the earth is man’s abiding place. 
It cannot be that our life is cast up by the ocean 
of eternity to float a moment upon its waves 
and sink into nothingness! Else why is it that 
the aspirations which leap like angels from the 
temple of our hearts are forever wandering 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow 
and the cloud come over us with a beauty that 
is not of earth, then pass off and leave us to 
muse upon their faded loveliness? Why is it 
that the stars who hold their festival around 
the midnight throne are set above the grasp of 
our limited faculties, forever mocking us with 
their unapproachable glory? And, finally, why 
is it that bright forms of human beauty are 
presented to our view, and then taken from us, 
leaving the thousand streams of our affections 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our heart ? 
We are born for a higher destiny than that of 
earth ; there is a realm where rainbows never 
fade; where the stars will be out before us, like 
islets that slumber on the ocean; and where 
the beings that pass before us like the shadows 
will stay in our presence forever.’’ 

Sarge Puysicians.—Dumoulin, the physician, 
maintained at his death that he had left behind 
him two great physicians, Regimen and Pure 
Water. 

ConsorencE.—Conscience is a sleeping giant, 
but his starts are terrible when he awakes. 
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‘¢ An, your new clock strikes the half hours, ’’ 
said Mr. Dorr, as the measured chimes inter- 
rupted his uncle’s remark. At Mrs. Laselle’s 
pleasant answering smile he drew forth his 
watch, and, glancing at it, sprang to his feet 
abruptly, exclaiming: ‘‘ Hours! hours winged 
as of old! I beg pardon for having kept you 
up so late. I hope I have not thus lessened 
the probability of your going home with me 
to-morrow, have I, Aunt Sophie ?’’ 

‘* If there was a probability, it is not altered,’’ 
replied Mrs. Laselle. 

‘*There was one; I saw it in your face as I 
first urged my request to-night,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, positively. Then added, without giv- 
ing her an opportunity to respond: ‘ But it is 
quite time to say good-night. I may take my 
old room, I suppose.”’ 

After his nephew had retired, Uncle Charles 
sat musing while his wife went to the kitchen 
to see that all was right; then, as she gently 
touched his arm, he said: ‘‘ Well, mother, you 
will go with Frank, will you not ?’’ 

**Do you think it best ?’’ 

‘*T certainly do. You are all the mother the 


poor fellow has, and I am confident he would — 


not urge you so importunately, if he were not 
very anxious you should visit his home. Some- 
thing goes wrong there, or he would never grow 
old so fast. His prospects were very fine a 
half dozen years ago, and he seems to be mak- 
ing money now, but evidently he is not as 
happy as he used to be.”’ 

**T have noticed the change in him, and 
would be glad to smooth the wrinkles on his 
brow if I were able.” 

‘Then you will gratify him, of course, if you 
can do no more.” 

Mrs. Laselle’s sympathies had been touched 
by the careworn appearance of Mr. Dorr, as she 
had welcomed him that afternoon, and she had 
been disposed to accept his eager invitation 
while she pitied him then; but when, during 
the evening, he had been beguiled into some- 
thing of his old cheerfulness, she had dropped 
the idea of accompanying him the more readily, 
perhaps, that she had so many times declined 
his urgent invitations upon his regular returns 
from market. Now her husband’s words gave 
force to her first impulsive decision, and, her 
swift thoughts rapidly planning for the comfort 
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of her home while she should be away, she soon 
replied: ‘* Yes, Charles, I think I will go.” 

Long after her husband was quietly sleeping 
Aunt Sophie’s pillow supported a wakeful head. 
Her active thoughts went back to the pleasant 
time when Frank Dorr had proudly brought 
his young bride here. She remembered how 
confidently he had claimed her approval of his 
choice, and the pleasure she had found in 
heartily bestowing it. His enthusiastic, lover- 
like encomiums, and the fond praise of the 
girl’s invalid mother scarcely seemed more 
than the exactest justice when she had been 
told how efficiently Ada Field bad performed 
all the duties which had long devolved on her 
in her father’s large household. She was gra- 
tified, too, to learn that Ada was humbly striv- 
ing to be a worthy follower of our risen Lord, 
and she did not frown upon that gayety which 
was the natural result of high health, exube- 
rant animal spirits, and a glad heart. As Mrs. 
Laselle recalled the winning vivacity and girlish 
sportiveness of the young bride, association 
brought memory’s record of twilight conversa- 
tions, when Ada had talked with womanly 
earnestness of the new duties she had now 
assumed and the old ones which she had left 
to younger sisters. She would no longer have 
her mother at hand to consult in every emer- 
gency; but must become accustomed to de- 
pending on herself in the minor household 
affairs of which Frank would know nothing. 
However, neither she or Aunt Sophie appre- 
hended that she would have any difficulty in 
reflecting due honor upon her. husband’s home 
arrangements in the thriving little village in 
which he had a little time before established a 
new store, though they knew there was a con- 
stant emulation amongst the ladies there in 
housewifery as well as in dress and style of 
living. 

Aunt Sophie had never seen Ada Dorr except 
during that visit and a brief one a few months 
later; but her interest in the little family had 
not lost its freshness during the eight years 
which had glided by since the last; for the 
young husband had gratified himself and them 
by making brief semi-annual visits at their plea- 
sant home as he thus regularly repaired to 
market. For the first three or four years his 
stays with them had been sources of satisfaction 
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only to the uncle and aunt, who felt a deep 
interest in his welfare. They saw that he was 
proud of his wife and little ones, and happy in 
his home ; but gradually the tone of his feelings 
had seemed to change, and they had more than 
once been pained by what appeared to be undue 
anxiety for his children. The old fondly proud 
references to his wife grew less and less fre- 
quent, and their place was more than supplied 
by praises of his little daughter Lottie, which 
were usually ended with a sigh and minute, 
motherly inquiries as to the needs of children. 
Knowing Ada’s active temperament and practi- 
cal knowledge of housewifery, Aunt Sophie was 
so much at a loss to account for her nephew’s 
being overburdened with care in the midst of 
evident prosperity that she was at first disposed 
to attribute the change in his appearance to 
accidental, temporary, unreasonable depression 
of the spirits ; but when she saw those lines of 
care deepening themselves upon his face, she 
needed, as we have seen, little urging to accept 


his renewed request that she would accompany 


him home. 

Late the next afternoon, as Aunt Sophie took 
her nephew’s arm to walk the few rods between 
the little depot and his dwelling, he said, 
cheerily: ‘‘We’ll see the little folks soon; 
their eyes will sparkle merrily.” 

** And Ada,’’ said Aunt Sophie, hesitatingly 
—‘*T hope she is not one who may be disturbed 
by a half-expected visitor ?”’ 

“Ono! She is never disturbed by visitors, 
if she is only at home, and you she will be de- 
lighted to see. But there is my little woman. 
Poor thing, the baby is altogether too heavy 
for her.’’ 

Aunt Sophie had but a glimpse of the little 
weary-looking face as its owner tried to arrange 
the pillows in the baby carriage with the heavy 
infant in her arms, when, at the click of the 
gate latch, the blue eyes were lifted, and a glad 
light flashed over it as Lottie, exclaiming ‘‘ Oh, 
papa’s come! papa’s come!” dropped the 
baby upon one pillow, and, throwing the other 
out, caught the carriage tongue, and sprang 
forward down the walk. Frank hastily left 
Aunt Sophie’s side, and took the little girl in 
his arms for a quick embrace ; then seated the 
baby upon one knee as Lottie clung about his 
neck for an instant, saying: ‘‘I am so tired! 
Mother has been gone all the afternoon, at Mrs. 
Warner’s, and baby is sick. Besides, Johnnie 
and Nellie were real naughty. They are good 
now, though, so I have let them go out to 


play.”’ 





come Aunt Sophie,” replied the father, as Mrs. 
Laselle came up. 

The little girl advanced, and, offering her 
hand with demure grace, said: ‘‘I am quite 
glad you are come. I will try and make you 
comfortable till mother comes, if you will please 
to walk in.”’ 

Johnnie and Nellie just then came with a 
boisterous welcome for their father, so the 
‘little woman’’ waited upon Mrs. Laselle into 
the parlor, in her own much practised way, 
before Mr. Dorr realized what she was doing. 
She came out to the noisy group upon the 
piazza in an instant, and said: ‘‘ The lady will 
not let me wait upon her, father; but if you 
will please to send Johnnie and Nellie out to 
play, and go in the parlor and stay with her, 
I will get your supper as nice as I can.”’ 

‘* And that would be too nice for us, little 
one; we can let Aunt Sophie go into the din- 
ing-room and kitchen, and she and I will see 
to the supper, now you are so tired.”’ 

“QO no, no, father; I am not tired now, if 
you can only keep Willie still. I have not had 
a minute’s chance to clear away our supper, 
and Johnnie spilt his cup of milk over. There 
she comes. Don’t, please, don’t let her go in 
the kitchen!’’ And the look of entreaty and 
dread was real, though it seemed so comic 
upon so petite a face that, as Mrs. Laselle came 
to the door, after having hung her bonnet and 
shawl on the hat tree, and was making the ac- 
quaintance of Jobnnie and Nellie, Mr. Dorr 
laughed heartily, saying: ‘‘ Here is a girl so 
afraid that we shall find a flaw in her house- 
keeping that she is going to keep us in the 
parlor.” 

Aunt Sophie saw the look of pain on Lottie’s 
face, and replied: ‘Perhaps she has been 
having such a frolic as one of my girls had 
once when she was not much older than Lottie 
is. I was obliged to leave her with the care of 
a little brother who was teething, and I told 
her to spare no pains in amusing him. She 
tried one thing after another, but nothing 
pleased him long. At last she thought of the 
little shavings basket which stood in the shed, 
brimful of the long wood curls we like so well 
to kindle fires with, and brought it into the 
dining-room. These made rare fun for the 
little fellow, and he forgot his aching gums in 
tossing them about. As he tired of this sport, 
she fastened them round her head and shook 
it in his face, when, as he was giggling merrily, 
our minister called. Poor Emma was dreadfully 
mortified for a minute; but I came then, and 


‘*Ah, mother gone? Then you must wel- complimented her upon the baby’s improve- 
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ment under her care and her thoughtfulness in 
making the litter on the oilcloth, thus giving 
force to Mr. Thorne’s pleasant words, and so 
fully reassuring her that there was a smile 
upon her face as we left her to make the room 
tidy again. I was a great deal better pleased 
with my little girl than I should have been if I 
had found the room in order and the baby 
feverish from fretting; so you need not be 
afraid to let me go in the kitchen, if you have 
upset the shavings or done even bigger mischief, 
for I see you have taken good care of Willie.”’ 

**You may go everywhere you want to,” 
replied Lottie, adding, as if fearful she had been 
rude, ‘‘ I did not want you to go before, because 
Johnnie spilt his milk on the tablecloth, and 
mother always says don’t let strangers go in 
the kitchen, unless it is perfectly tidy.” 

‘* Well, but Aunt Sophie and I are not stran- 
gers,’’ said Mr. Dorr, as he yielded the willing 
babe to Mrs. Laselle’s offered hands, and the 
little girl naively replied :— 

‘“*T guess she means everybody; for she 
meant Mrs. Wood, and she is here almost 
every day.’’ 

Aunt Sophie smiled and said :— 

‘*T will sit in the sitting-room and rock the 
baby, while you and your father get supper. 
Remember a simple one for me, Frank.”’ 

‘*T understand,” replied the gentleman, as he 
went to light a fire, while Lottie lingered to see 
if Willie would be quiet. Aunt Sophie had 
quite won her heart already, but her admiration 
was increased when she saw the little one lie 
contentedly on her lap, and she gently rubbed 
the inflamed gums with her finger. 

When tea was ready, Mrs. Laselle placed 
Willie in his little cab, and Lottie took the 
three children out in the yard; for Johnnie 
and Nellie had prevented their father’s render- 
ing her much assistance in preparing the meal, 
and he did not wish their company while eating. 

**I do not wonder that you call Lottie ‘ little 
woman,’”’ said Aunt Sophie, as she glanced 
over the neatly arranged table, ‘‘ but you must 
take care best she ruin her health by lifting that 
heavy baby.” 

‘*T know it,’? replied Mr. Dorr, with a little 
sigh. ‘‘I sometimes wish she were a mischie- 
vous romp, like what Nelly bids fair to become 
under Johnnie’s tuition.”’ 

** Quite likely,’’ said Aunt Sophie, thought- 
fully, ‘‘for the romps make the healthiest wo- 
men, and thus accomplish more in the world 
than those whose sensitive, conscientious na- 
tures lead them to drain life’s forces early. 
Very careful should be our physical culture, 








when a chiild’s mind or soul is precocious, if we 
would not mourn over a little grave, or by and 
by grieve in sympathy with a beautiful growing 
soul, cramped and hindered in its every effort 
for good, by the incapacity to work its will, of 
that instrument which, though ‘fearfully and 
wonderfully made’ by infinite loving wisdom, 
has been so sadly overstrained in its develop- 
ment that its secret springs have lost their 
elasticity. Lottie will require most careful 
physical nurture, but she will nobly repay all 
your care when her fragile frame shall have 
gained the power to do all which her affections 
will prompt. Iam glad to know that you have 
a fine healthy situation here, and this nice 
lawn and garden giving abundant room for out 
door exercise, will prove a mine of health to all 
your children. The village has altered very 
much since I was here last,’’? and thus the 
conversation was thrown into a general channel, 
till, just as they were rising from the table, 
Frank exclaiming :— 

‘*There comes Ada !’’ hastily stepped to the 
door to greet her. Aunt Sophie was glad to 
realize from the sparkling eyes and joyous 
tones, that the old love was bright between 
them. Mrs. Dorr was full of apologies and re- 
grets for her absence; she knew Frank would 
not mind her being away, and she had eagerly 
watched for Aunt Sophie so many times, that 
she had given up the expectation of seeing her 
here. 

Mr. Dorr was obliged to leave soon after, and 
then it was time to call the children in for bed. 
Mrs. Dorr unfastened Lottie’s clothes, and the 
three started to gototheirroom. Aunt Sophie 
offered to take the babe that Ada might go to 
hear them say their prayers. Mrs. Dorr blushed 
at the offer, and Johnnie’s noisy declaration 
that God would take care of him just as well, 
if he did not say his prayer, for He always did, 
but she declined it, and followed the children 
with Willie in her arms. She soon came back 
and seated herseif, saying, apologetically :— 

‘*T cannot tell what makes Johnnie so rude 
and heathenish; I am sure Lottie is a well- 
trained child, if she is my own, but the other 
two are forever doing something to mortify me. 
Perhaps it is because I have so much less time 
to devote to them than I used to spend with 
her, but one woman cannot do everything, and 
I will not consent to Frank’s frequent proposal 
of keeping hired help, for my work is never 
well done unless I do it myself.’’ 

But we need not record conversations to tell 
what Aunt Sophie learned from many, as well 
as from other sources. She found that Ada 
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Dorr had, by the flattery of others and her own 
false aims in life, become the slave of the 
‘They say’’ of a little gossiping village. Ada 
knew that she had been called the ‘ smartest’’ 
woman in the place, and she was too much 
pleased with the title to lessen her efforts to 
deserve it. She was an excellent housekeeper, 
and she knew it and rejoiced in it. Her house 
was always in good order, her table neatly ar- 
ranged, and abundantly provided with whole- 
some, well-cooked food; her husband’s shirts 
never lacked a button, and herself and her 
children were always well-dressed and tidy. 
She was strong, quick-motioned, and handy, so 
that work was as play to her, led on as she 
was by love of approbation. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of company, and hence nearly every 
afternoon found her away, unless visitors were 
expected. She was president of the sewing 
society, and quite active in the mission cause. 
Indeed, she was living in a hurry, and very well 
satisfied with herself for what she accomplished. 
Lottie was a source of pride to her, for she was 
accustomed to consider the womanliness and 
conscientiousness of the child as solely the 
result of her judicious training, but her younger 
children rather interfered with her plans. She 
thought she loved them just as well as any 
mother could do, and would have been shocked 
had any one told her otherwise. Had one of 
them been taken from her, her grief would 
have been exceedingly demonstrative, and she 
would very likely have wanted a party, that 
her friends might condole with her, but she 
would not have forgotten to see whether mourn- 
ing became her, Ada loved her husband, too ; 
had he been sick or unfortunate, she would have 
been as a right arm of strength unto him, but 
she knew little of her love for him, since it was 
pride in him, and in what he bestowed on her 
that came tothe surface. She thought, and she 
did not seruple to tell him so, that he was de- 
cidedly ‘‘ old maidish’’ in his care for the chil- 
dren. She had no patience with the fears which 
he early expressed, lest she should call upon 
Lottie for assistance too frequently forthe child's 
health, for she believed it was quite as well for 
a little girl, and far more becoming, to use her 
strength for some good, thus preventing her 
romping about and tearing her clothes in pieces. 
She did not realize how closely she kept the 
child night and morning, nor how often she 
kept her from school to help her, or to take 
care of the baby and Nellie, for she never stopped 
to think of or aggregate these things. 

Latterly Lottie had often been troubled by 
side-ache and headache, and the sensitive child 











saw that her mother was annoyed by any com- 
plaints of pain. Mrs. Dorr did not suppose 
that her little daughter was censurable for 
these ailments; but they were vexatious to 
her, and she had not become accustomed to 
making the best of such. Mr. Dorr’s anxiety 
was soon aroused by her restlessness and fre- 
quent moans in her sleep, for he had always 
taken the care of the children, nights, as his 
wife thought it belonged to a man to see to his 
children when he was in the house, since he 
must be absent so much; and he, in his tender 
love for them, and constant indulgence for his 
wife, had been very willing to assume such care. 
His business cares by day were engrossing, and 
thus a quite sufficient draft upon his nervous 
energies; adding to these constant care of bis 
little ones, and very frequently an anxiety 
which Ada could neither appreciate or share, 
was making him old before his time. He did 
not suspect this. He was very proud of his 
showy, active wife, his pleasant, - well-kept 
home, and his pretty, tastefully-dressed chil- 
dren. He thought that if his favorite Lottie 
were only strong, his happiness would be com- 
plete, but her weary little face haunted him. 
Many times he had talked with Ada of his 
anxiety, until her motherly feelings had been 
so far wakened that she had resolved to be more 
careful of the child’s lifting and carrying her 
heavy baby brother; but the resolutions were 
weak when they came in contact with old ha- 
bits, and had soon been forgotten. Mrs. Dorr 
excused herself with the thought that one wo- 
man could not do everything in its proper time 
and take care of a baby besides ; and she never 
questioned whether this everything was of more 
consequence than a child’s health, nor did she 
realize how large a proportion of her energies 
were devoted to making visits and entertaining 
company in the lavish style prescribed by the 
custom of the village. 

It required all Aunt Sophie’s tact to show 
Ada her mistakes without inflicting direct 
wounds upon her self-love. However, she suc- 
ceeded in convincing her niece that there was 
a difference between Lottie and Nellie beyond 
anything which different training had caused. 
She led Ada to partly apprehend the delicacy 
of Lottie’s physical constitution, and the unu- 
sual activity of her higher powers, which called 
for entirely different care from that under 
which Nellie would thrive. But Aunt Sophie 
did not content herself with alarming Ada’s 
fears for her child’s health, and leaving her to 
the old temptations. _In many conversations 
she sought to show her the true relations be- 
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tween home duties and social ones. She saw 
the good in Ada’s habits of life clearly, and 
she was ready with such cordial praise of her 
activity and thrift as showed that she felt truly 
glad to bestow it. She saw the vain, unworthy 
motives, too, and she wished her niece to 
recognize them that they might be thrust aside. 
Through her earnest, suggestive words, Ada 
was led to such self-examination as was far 
more profitable than pleasant. The young wife 
saw that home had not been first in her estima- 
tion. She realized that she had not sought her 
husband’s happiness, her children’s well-being, 
or her own improvement so much as the grati- 
fication of her love of the approbation of the gos- 
sips of the village. She saw how unworthy and 
poor in its motives and aims had been her life 
as a Christian, as a wife, and as a mother; and, 
seeing, she resolutely determined uponachange. 
In her new appreciation of the superior claims 
of home duties she was disposed to ignore social 
ones, and thus commence a constant conflict 
between duty and inclination ; but Aunt Sophie 
showed her that the one class was as real as 
the other. She assured her that, holding the 
place she did in the society of the village, she 
was responsible for a large influence over her 
neighbors ; and she found early opportunity to 
illustrate her meaning. 

Ada invited a half dozen of her friends to tea, 
that her aunt might make their acquaintance. 
Aunt Sophie saw the large preparations for the 
small entertainment with surprise, saying no- 
thing, however, till Ada, tired and heated from 
standing over the stove to fry ‘‘troubles,’’ 
threw herself into a rocking-chair, saying :— 

‘There, I must rest a minute; but if I have 
as good luck the rest of the morning as I have 
so far, our table will eclipse Mrs. Warner’s, 
though she and her daughter both did their 
best.”” 

‘¢ And will there be any particular advantage 
in that ?’’ asked Aunt Sophie. 

““Why, we all like to outdo others,” replied 
Mrs. Dorr. 

“We are wiser when we aim to-day at doing 
better than the ourselves of yesterday could 
have done. But how will you outdo Mrs. War- 
ner? Please give me the particulars.” 

“Why, Mrs. Warner had but four kinds of 
sweet cake, and I shall have five; she had 
ouly dried beef, I shall have that and cold 
tongue also; she had but one kind of preserves, 
[ shall have two; besides, I am going to make 
both custards and blanc mange, and no one in 
the village can make such delicate ‘troubles’ 
as mine.”’ 

VoL. Lxv.—38 











Aunt Sophie laughed, and said: ‘Do you 
know, Ada, I am beginning to understand the 
remark your friend Mrs. Wood made here yes- 
terday? It struck me then as singular that 
she should say she had ‘got to have company 
next week ;’ but I don’t wonder at her use of 
the word if she feels under obligations to over- 
load a table, as you propose doing. Suppose 
you furnish yours reasenably to-day, and thus 
set her an example which it will be easy and 
right for her to follow.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you would call reason- 
able,” replied Ada. ‘‘I don’t want to make 
myself ridiculous.” 

‘*If you will repeat last night’s supper, with 
a trifling addition as to quantity, I will guaran- 
tee that no sensible person shall ridicule you.” 

**O Aunt Sophie! you would not have me 
leave off the pound cake, fruit cake, and gold 
zake which I have ready, would you? You 
remember sponge cake and cookies were all we 
had for cake.’’ 

‘* But they were nice and wholesome, which 
is more than you can say of your richer com- 
pounds. Remember, your example has much 
to do with this silly emulation as to the number 
of dishes, which makes an afternoon’s visit a 
trial to the stomach of the visitor and the 
strength of the visited; and remember,. too, 
that with a different standard of table propriety 
you can gratify your social nature, and have 
more time to devote to those little ones who 
have the strongest claims upon you.’’ 

Ada’s thoughts were active upon the subject 
as she went abcut her preparations ; and when 
Willie waked an hour too soon, she sat down 
quite calmly to soothe him to sleep again, 
thinking that it would be just as well to leave 
the custards unmade, since she had determined 
not wholly to disregard Aunt Sophie’s sugges- 
tions. 

The visitors came at about three o’clock, 
excepting Miss Dana, a dyspeptic invalid, and 
the conversation ebbed and flowed, upon mat- 
ters of gossip mostly, at one time all chattering 
together, and at another the room so silent 
each seemed to be waiting for the other’s voice, 
until her arrival, an hour later, threw the talk 
in a different channel. Miss Dana excused her- 
self for coming no earlier by the fact that she 
had not been as well as usual since her visit 
at Mrs. Warner’s. Mrs. Willis, the doctor’s 
wife, inquired if it was the old trouble connected 
with visiting.—eating something unsuitable. 
With a half sad smile, Miss Dana replied in 
the affirmative, adding that hot cream biscuit 


always served her ill. Mrs. Warner expressed 
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her regret that the biscuit should have harmed 
her, and told her she should have some old 
bread next time she visited her. 

**T shall be obliged,’’ replied Miss Dana, can- 
didly, ‘‘and I shall be glad if it ever comes the 
fashion in this town to eat more of it, for I be- 
lieve it would be an improvement, even for 
well folks.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly,’’ replied Mrs. Willis. ‘‘ The 
doctor says we need a reform in cookery.’’ 

‘*Aunt Sophie has been urging one,’’ said 
Mrs. Dorr, with an arch glance at her aunt, 
and Mrs. Laselle, thus appealed to, said :— 

**T certainly have, ladies, and I think a 
little sober thought and candid, neighborly 
consultation upon the subject will convince 
you all that your social tea parties would 
give more pleasure to all concerned if each of 
you should throw aside the petty emulation 
which leads to a continued increase in the 
quantity of rich, unwholesome goodies to be 
expected at social gatherings.’’ 

**T have often thought upon the subject,’’ 
said the pastor’s wife, ‘‘and wished that we 
might enjoy an afternoon socially without 
making useless trouble for our hostess.’’ 

‘*T presume you have all thought of it more 
than once,’’ replied Aunt Sophie ; ‘‘ sometimes 
when you have really wished to invite your 
friends, and have not found time or strength 
for such an undertaking ; sometimes when you 
have been made ill by mixing various tempting 
but indigestible compounds in your stomachs ; 
or perhaps when weary of your exertions in 
preparing and entertaining, you have carelessly 
let your children feed on the fragments of your 
feasts till they have been seriously ill. Now, 
if each of you will candidly tell the results of 
your thoughts and your experience, it may be 
we shall find that you have not all enjoyed this 
system of over-feeding visitors, which seems to 
be so much the fashion in your village.’’ 

** We can at least pledge ourselves to frank- 
ness,’’ said Mrs. Warner ; and, the other ladies 
assenting, she continued; ‘‘I was brought up 
to suppose I must do my very best for visitors, 
and have known no other way; but I must 
own I should enjoy company better if there 
were less hard work about it; and I should as 
soon sit down to a neighbor’s ordinary supper- 
table as to one loaded with dainties.’’ 

** So should I,’’ responded Mrs. Wood ; ‘‘ be- 
sides, I was not brought up to housework at 
all, and you all know I am very slow, so that I 
need not deny that giving a tea party is a much- 
to-be dreaded affair at our house. We are 
obliged to have a picked-up dinner the day 








before and the day after, and I generally feel 
worn out for a week; but, ladies, if I may set 
my table with but two kinds of cake, tarts, 
preserves, and cold bread, I should be exceed- 
ingly happy to see you all at our house to- 
morrow afternoon, for I have been wishing to 
invite you these six months, and have com- 
menced preparations several times before.’’ 

The invitation was promptly accepted, and 
the animated talk flowed on. Many a jest and 
repartee sparkled on the surface, yet it was, as 
a whole, an earnest conversation. But one 
lady favored the old way; she was a middle- 
aged matron, who, having no intellectual tastes 
and no children, had devoted her life to her 
housekeeping. She could not feel that it would 
be really hospitable for her to set a plain table, 
though she thought it was absurd for ladies 
with large families or different tastes to follow 
her example, for she was sure that she enjoyed 
making nice things much better than eating 
them. 

** We are glad to hear you say so,”’ responded 
Ada; ‘‘and henceforth you must make all the 
vanities, troubles, and snowballs, and excuse 
us who are blessed with little ‘troublesome 
comforts’ from all culinary opposition, except 
as to the most wholesome food.” 

‘If you,’’ said the pastor’s wife, ‘* with your 
superior manual faculty and abundant means, 
will set us a worthy example in this respect, I 
think we shall profit by it.’’ 

‘Shall I commence to-night?’ asked Ada, 
as she rose to prepare tea. 

‘There will be even more merit in so doing, 
now that your pantry is so full,’”’ replied Aunt 
Sophie ; while Mrs. Wood looked up with an 
appealing glance, which decided her, and Mrs. 
Dorr’s table was not overloaded. 

‘*It has been the pleasantest visit we have 
had for a long time,’’ said Mrs. Willis, as she 
was taking leave, ‘‘ and I for one hope it will 
prove the commencement of a decrease in my 
husband’s night practice.’’ 

Aunt Sophie met Ada’s friends several times 
during the remaining week of her stay, and 
her unobtrusive earnestness won their hearty 
respect. She was gratified to see that her niece 
was realizing that we ought not to live regard- 
less of motives and content with the praise of 
others, and also to know that the fragile child, 
Lottie, would be better understood and cared 
for more intelligently. 

A dozen years have glided by since Aunt 
Sophie’s first visit at Mr. Dorr’s. He still 
makes his semi-annual calls at his uncle’s, and 
occasionally leaves his wife, or one of his chil- 
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dren there during his trip to the city, while 
Aunt Sophie has more than once accepted his 
cordial invitations to accompany him home. 

Mrs. Dorr and her friends are still notable 
housekeepers, but they realize that there is 
something more implied ‘in the care of a family 
than superlative neatness and order, andstudied 
cookery. They are still eminently social, though 
each recognizes the superior claims of home 
duties, and vonnected with their pleasant inter- 
change of courtesies is such rare good feeling 
and friendliness as banishes petty gossip and 
thoughtless backbiting. 

Mr. Dorr and his wife account themselves 
blessed in all their intelligent, well-bred chil- 
dren; but the intellectual, affectionate, and 
conscientious Lottie is still very much a favorite 
with Aunt Sophie, who reads in the girl’s 
earnest, nobly-developing womanhood bright 
promise of future usefulness. 





FURS FOR THE LADIES. 


Laptes have, I think, under their command 
a very great and powerful influence, of the ex- 
tent of which they are not sufficiently aware. 
They have, as is acknowledged by all, great 
dominion, not only over the so-called ‘‘ lords of 
the creaiion,’’ but also over the creation itself. 
It is for the benefit of the ladies that thousands 
and millions of our fellow-creatures, of all colors 
and in all climates, are hard at work daily and 
hourly in all parts of this globe; from John 
Chinaman, who superintends his silkworm 
farm to supply the material for their dresses, to 
the bold and hardy whaler, battling with ice 
and snow in the distant polar regions to rob 
the lord of the ocean of his whalebone, to be 
converted into stays and crinolines. All are 
indirectly set to work by the practical influence 
of the fair sex. Neatness in dress is the aim 
and object of every lady, and what can look 
quieter and neater than a seal-skin coat? Yet 
how often does the wearer think of the history 
of the garment she wears? Does she consider 
that the animal which it once protected from 
the cold and the piercing frost lived in the far- 
distant region of Kamtschatka, or caught fish in 
the stormy waves of the North Pacific or Yellow 
Sea? Could that brilliant gold-colored far but 
speak, it would tell queer stories of hardship, 
cold, and human misery. How that its family 
were gradually becoming extinct, and that now 
but one thousand skins per annum can be ob- 
tained, and all to protect the fair daughters 
of Eve. Again, but lately I had in my hand 








a skin of such excessive value that a cloak 
made of that and similar skins is within the 
reach of royal fortunes only. This was the 
skin of a fox, and the price of it was only $200. 
The fur was copious and most beautiful, of a 
rich and shining black, with the longer exterior 
hairs of a silvery white; to the touch it felt 
the very perfection of silk-like softness and 
warmth, and when breathed upon, the delicate 
hairs waved backwards and forward like the 
ripening corn in the summer breeze. This was 
the skin of the “‘ Black Fox,’’ which was born 
in Northern Asia or amid the snow-fields of 
Arctic America, so far off, indeed, that the skin 
had been two years on its travels, on human 
and mule back, on shipboard, and by railway, 
and now here it is worth literally more than its 
weight in gold, and rivalling a superbly beau- 
tiful comrade that once was sold for one hun- 
dred pounds. Strange, too, the history of the 
animal is a mystery. Black foxes cannot be 
bred. A pair of black foxes will have cubs 
that are not black like their papa and mamma. 
The black fox is rare, very rare in its native 
place. The agents of the fur companies do not 
give more for its skin than for that of an ordi- 
nary red fellow, worth about fifty cents. At 
first sight this looks like cheating ; but it is a 
wise precaution, for were the rude Indian hun- 
ters to know its real value, they would neglect 
to bring in the skins of any other animals but 
the black fox, and would in a short time quite 
exterminate its race. The North American 
Indian squaws use the skins of the various 
kinds of foxes for their own decoration; but 
not only the skiu, but part of the body also. A 
lady would be puzzled to pick out any part of 
a dead fox that would be of use to her. Not so 
her copper-colored sisters ; they have no shops 
at hand where they can procure thread; their 
ingenuity is therefore much taxed to procure 
this article, and they pick out the fine sinews 
from the brush or tail of the foxes, and use 
them as thread to sew their beautiful beadwork 
on moccasins, etc. 

In passing along the streets I frequently see 
piles of muffs made of black monkey skins, and 
ticketed for sale at a low price. It makes me 
positively miserable to look at these muffs; 
Each muff is the skin of some poor monkey 
who once led a life of freedom and happiness 
in the dense forests of Africa. But fashion 
gave the word, ‘‘ Let monkey-skin muffs be 
fashionable ;’’ the influence of the ladies’ ver- 
dict extended itself to the primeval forests 
under the tropics. The black monkey’s time 
was come; his race was hunted, shot with the 
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gun by the white man, or transfixed by the 
poisoned arrow of the black man. Thousands 
of black monkeys had to take their coats off 
and send them to England, to contain their 
own bodies no longer, but to act as a burrow 
for the concealment of fair hands which unwit- 
tingly and unknowingly had been the cause of 
the death of the animal whose skin they now 
bear in triumph before them. What is the 
result? The race of the unfortunate black 
monkeys has dwindled down almost to nothing, 
and unless fashion changes—and, luckily for the 
brute creation, it does change sometimes—the race 
of black monkeys will become as extinct as the 
bustard of Salisbury Plain and the dodo of the 
Mauritius. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
BY JOHN R. MORRISON, 


Tue starlight comes shimmering down 
From the depths of pure ether away, 

And wakens sweet fancies of spirits that dwell 
In the midst of its glory for aye, 

And wing their bright way through the regious of bliss, 
Where none but the sanctified may. 


I catch the bright rays as they fail, 
And con the sweet lessons they tell, 

And teach my sad spirit their hallowed love 
Till it melts ’neath the magical spell, 

And fain would depart to the haven of rest 
With the happy departed to dwell. 


Then my spirit goes down o’er the years 
To the halcyon days of my youth, 

When my heart was yet fresh as the flowers of spring, 
And joyed at each opening truth ; 

And limns the bright picture of pleasures once mine 
And seasons of sorrow and ruth. 


I wander again by the streams, 
I stroll by the woodlands away, 

And listen again to the songs of the birds 
Half hid in the zephyr-rocked spray ; 

They fall on a spirit that echoes their joy, 
As happy, as careless as they. 

I greet my companions again, 
I see the bright glance of the eye, 

And hear the light voices that merrily tell 
Ofa wild and exuberant joy; 

Like the dim, fleeting shadows that haunt me in dreams, 
They pass in my fantasy by. 

Ah, W——, I see thee once more 
In the pride of thy vigor and grace, 

Ere the grim king of terrors had chilled thy warm heart 
And blanched the rich bloom on thy face; 

And again o’er the hills and the valleys away 
Our long-faded pleasures retrace. 

Then a sigh for the days that are gone, 
A sigh for delights that are o’er, 

And a tear of regret for the friends of my youth— 
The baried companions of yore. 

And the blare of the world breaks again on my ear, 
And drowns the sweet thoughts in its war. 
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NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. 





Fig. 1.—Breakfast-cap of white muslin, with 
an apple-green ribbon run under the puffing. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Opera hood, made of white merino, 
and braided with cherry silk braid. 





Fig. 3.—New style of undersleeve. 
38* 





Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4.—Headdress, formed of a gold net and 
scarlet and gold rosettes, with scarlet velvet 
bow and ends. 


Fig. 5. 








Fig. 5.—Fancy coat for a little boy, made of 
fine gray cloth, and braided with heavy black 
cord. 

Fig. 6.—French collar and sleeves; one of 
the latest styles. 

Fig. 7.—Slip for a baby. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—Blue velvet net with coro- 
net, showing the back and front. Materials 
required for one net are: One piece of narrow 
blue velvet, one bunch of gold beads, No. 9; 
blue velvet coronet and plait, gold cord and 
tassels. Although we have called this head- 
dress a net, it is not netted, but consists merely 
of rows of velvet crossed to form squares, fast- 
ened together with four gold beads. Any lady 
may, with very little trouble, arrange one of 
these stylish headdresses, which, when pur- 
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chased ready made, are rather expensive. A 
piece of paper must, first of all, be cut the size 
the net is required to bs, and the velvet laid 
over it in rows, securing to the paper every row 
of velvet at each end; these rows of velvet are 
again crossed with more velvet, which should 
be fastened to the paper in the same manner. 
The velvet should not be cut at the end of 
every row, but should be left in loops for the 


Figs. 8 and 9, 





Fig. 7 








elastic. It will now be very easy to catch the 
velvet together where it crosses, at the same 
time putting on four gold beads. The net is 
mounted on a velvet coronet, ornamented with 
a scroll of gold cord, a plait of blue velvet, and 
cords and tassels; and to make it fit comfort- 
ably to the head, a piece of elastic should be 
run in behind from the extremity of the coro- 
net on each side. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
The Louise Sleeve.—This is another variety 
of the flowing sleeve. It is plain at the top, 
but is gathered up in a novel manner at the 





lower part of the front, and trimmed with a 
double quilling, surmounted by a flat bow. <A 
single quilling, headed with a narrow gimp, 
forms the border. 

The Leoline.—A full sleeve, with a pointed 
cap at the top and bottom, and sufficiently wide 





at the band to wear an undersleeve, which 
should button at the wrist. 

Miss’s Apron.—This is pretty made in silk or 
in gingham for the country. It has a rounded 
skirt, with two little pockets, which is set in a 
belt, and a waist, which terminates in bretelles 
at the back. A narrow quilling of silk, or frill 
of gingham, makes a suitable trimming, two 
and one-half yards of gingham will make it for 
a miss of six or seven. 








Gored Dress.—For a little girl from two to 
five years, in a minute black and white checked 
silk, and can be made of from four to six yards 
of silk. Quilling of. the silk, pinked on the 





bows of Solferino ribbon. Network of black 
velvet, over a pointed vest of Solferino silk. 





Infant’s Cap.—Infant’s cap of lace. It has a 
lace shape or frame, which stands up very high 
around the front, and the cap inside is exceed- 
ingly full. The ribbon ruche which meets it is 
very rich. The crown and cape are composed 
of insertions and edging. 
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FUR COLLAR. 





Work the white piece. To put the fur on in 
common Afghan stitch, set up 50 stitches for 
the neck. For three rows, widen 1 stitch on 
beginning and end of every xow. 

4th row.—Work 8, widen 1 in the between 
chain; do so all this row; slip off the old way. 

5th.— Widen 1 on the beginning; work 35 
stitches, widen 1, work 2, widen 1, crochet the 
other 35, and widen 1 again; slip off the old 
way. 

6th.—Work 8, widen 1, work 8, widen 1 the 
whole row. There will be 9 widenings in this 
row. 

7th.—Work 12, widen 1, work 15, widen 1; 
repeat this 4times; work 12, widen 1, work 15. 

8th.—- Widen 1 stitch on beginning and end 
of the row. 

Work gow in each row of the white piece 1 
row of fur stitch in chinée worsted. The last 
and eighth row must make the edge of the 
collar. 

Begin on the neck for the pink lining, set up 
72 stitches, and work 3 rows Gobelin stitch, 
narrowing 1 on beginning and end of the 3 
rows. 

4th row.—Pick up all the stitches on the 
needle ; slip them off in this way: 8 singly, 2 
together, 6 singly, 2 together; repeat this 5 
times. 

5th.—All those stitches taken together, the 





last rows are to be picked up as one only, this 

row plain, and counts 58 stitches. 
6th.—Narrow 1 on beginning and end. 
7th.—Plain, like the 5th row. 

8th.—Same as 6th. 

9th.—Take all the stitches on the needle and 
slip them as follows: 10 singly, 2 together, 9 
singly, 2 together twice repeated, 10 singly, 2 
together. 

10th.—Like the 5th. 

In place of pattern row work in every straight 
stitch for the finishing of the collar. Sew the 
lining and outside together. Work a row of 
holes round the neck, and run through them a 
cord and tassel. 


——~+e3eer 


FUR CUFFS. 


Wiru chinée worsted set up 30 stitches, 
which is the width of the cuff, and work in this 
chain 8 rows of Afghan stitch with white 
worsted. The first 3 rows plain. Fourth row 
widen 5 stitches on every fifth stitch. The 4 
last rows the same as the first. At last put in 
each straight stitch of the 8 rows 1 chain stitch. 
In each pattern row of white work stitch for 
stitch a pattern row of fur stitch in chinée 
worsted. 

For the lining, set up 25 stitches, 3 rows in 
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‘' plain Gobelin stitch. In the 4th row widen 5 


stitches, 1 every 4th stitch; the 4 next rows 
plain. Then put the lining and outside to- 





gether, and sew them. Work a row of holes 
round the wrist, and run a piece of elastic 
through them, or finish with cord and tassels. 





CARRIAGE WRAPPER. 
(See engraving, page 434.) 

For the open carriage an ornamental wrapper 
is an elegance as wellasaconvenience. These 
should be light, and yet warm, and in a mate- 
rial that cannot be injured by crumpling ; they 
should also be in a variety of well-contrasted 
colors, this adding very much to the advanta- 
geous effect of dress and style. The one we are 
now giving forms a very agreeable occupation 
while in progress, and a very handsome and 
useful article when completed. It is worked in 
single crochet, in different-colored stripes, in 
Berlin wool. . When each stripe is sufficiently 
long, the stars are worked in with a wool nee- 
dle, each of the four leaves requiring three 
stitches to form it. This part of the work is 
very slight, but it adds much to the appearance 
ofthe work. All the stitches of each star meet 
in the centre, but the middle stitch in each leaf 
is longer at the top. When the stripes are 
completed they are joined together by a double 
row of sewing, the stitches being taken all one 
way, and the contrary way returning, so that 
they cross each other; for this purpose black 
wool must be used. The arrangement of the 





colors is in some measure fixed by tie laws 
of contrast; maize-color, violet, green, gray, 
and Magenta join well together, without being 
too violent in effect. The stars should be in 
alternate rows of black and white. A fringe, 
composed of the different colors, with black in- 
terspersed, completes this wrapper. 


CAP SPRIGS. 


Tue French ladies, who make it a rule to suit 
their dress to all occasions, have very much the 
habit of wearing, in the morning, simple caps 
of embroidered muslin, made beautiful by 
snowy whiteness and the perfection of ironing. 


The embroidery of these caps is often nothing 
more than a few sprigs over the crown, the 
front being nearly covered with narrow goffered 
lace. Such of our subscribers as may be inclined 
to follow this example, will find that any of the 
sprigs we are now giving will have a pretty 
effect when worked, and are well suited for this 
purpose. 





SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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KNITTED BOA. 


MATERIALS required for one boa are: quarter 
of a pound of colored Shetland wool; a pair of 
large wooden knitting-pins, one inch in circum- 
ference. 

A boa like the one we are now illustrating is 
useful both for ladies and children, and, being 
knitted in the thin Shetland wool, is very light 
and soft, but at the same time exceedingly 
warm. It will be found a very nice addition to 
the travelling-bag, as it may be packed in such 
a small compass, or it may be easily carried in 
the pocket. We have given two illustrations 
of this knitted boa, or comforter—one showing 


the article made up, and the other the original | 








size of the knitting. Any one with the smallest 
idea of knitting will easily understand from 
the description how to make one of these boas, 
as it consists of the simple brioche stitch. To 
obtain the necessary thickness, four balls of 
wool must be wound, and the four lengths of 
wool knitted together. 

Cast on 42 stitches and knit a plain row. 

2d row.—Make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together; 
repeat to the end of the row. The entire com- 
forter is knitted in the same manner as the 2d 
row; and after the knitting is sufficiently long 
to go comfortably round the neck, leaving two 
nice-sized ends, a plain row must be knitted, 
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and the stitches cast off. The work should 
then be joined on the wrong side, turned, and 
the ends drawn round, these ends being orna- 
mented with tassels. Our little boa will be 





found a very comfortable accompaniment to put 
on in coming from a party, or any place of 
public amusement. 





NIGHT-DRESS. 
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a two ways, either slanting or straight, according 
NEW STITCHES IN CROCHR?. to the purpose for which it is intended. To 

Fig. 4. Single Gobelin Stitch. The 1st pat- make it straight, at the end of the row work 
tern is worked in “rib” stitch. In the next | into the last stitch as well as the last space of 
row the needle is placed over the chain row | the previous row. Butif it is, on the contrary, 
to be slanting, the needle must 
always, at the commencement of 
the row, be placed in the first 
space, and at the end in the last 
space, so that the stitch made 
at the commencement is taken 
offat the end. In this way the 
number of stitches will remain 
the same for each pattern. 

Fig. 5. Fur Stitch. This stitch, 
which, when finished, looks a 
perfect web of loops, may be 
considered as an imitation of fur. 
The foundation is generally made 
of white wool, the loops being 
worked with gray fleecy wool, 
which gives it an appearance 
of gray fur. The foundation is 
first worked the size required in 
common “rib’’ stitch, and into 
this the thick web of loops is 
crocheted, as seen in the engra- 
ving. To make the latter, the 
wool is fastened on to the first 
row of the foundation, and a 
loop drawn through each of the 
slanting stitches, these loops all | 
remaining on the needle. In 
the next row, these stitches are 
taken off in the following man- 

er: The wool is placed round 
the needle, and drawn through 
the Ist stitch; then make 3 
chain, and with the 4th draw in 
| af the next loop, In this way the 
l = = = t whole row is done, and the next 
' Ter i i g BN pattern worked into the next 


row of the foundation, and so on 


{ i | & r\4 \ i qt Ke i, sie until the whole is covered. 

/ ie Fig. 6. Pigué Stitch. To do 
this stitch, after the first row is 
worked in ‘ rib’’ stitch, the pat- it : 
tern is commenced by placing the 
the needle through each of the the 
back loops of the chain edge, as 
in wave stitch, but at the same ind 
time catching up the back part wit 
of the slanting stitches of the 
previous pattern. This stitch 
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Fig. 6.—Piqué Stitch. com 


. upo 
into the spaces visible between the slanting | being rather difficult, we think our readers wil whi 
stitches. This stitch, which is much used in find it necessary to study the engraving, which on 


working jackets, capes, etc., can be done in will explain it to them more effectually. In the 
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2d row the stitches are drawn back as with 
the other patterns. 





KNITTED UNDERSLEEVES. 


Materials.—A large pair of box wood knitting-needles, 
one-quarter of a pound of white and six ounces of a 
pretty shade of violet single Berlin wool. 

Tuis warm and pretty article is composed of 
two kinds of wool, and is knitted to form two 
small and one large puff. It is nearly egtirely 
made of plain knitting, and is therefore quickly 
done. It is best when knitted loosely, to give 





it a very elastic appearance. It is worked in 
the following manner, and is commenced from 
the bottom by casting on 36 stitches in white 
wool, and knitting twelve rows. The violet 
wool is then joined on and 24 rows knitted 
with this color. After these are completed the 
commencement of the work should be taken up 
upon the needle to form the first puff. The 
white wool must then be joined on and 2 rows 
worked, the first knitting two stitches together 
VoL. LXV.—39 








to fasten in the puff. Two rows of violet and 1 
of white, and 23 rows of violet are then worked. 
After the band is worked the seccnd puff is 
commenced in the same manner as the first, 
with the white wool. This puff is also fastened 
like the other, and 2 rows of violet, 2 of white, 
and 1 of violet worked for the band. For the 
third puff, which is the largest, 40 rows must 
be worked with the violet wool, and in the first 
row 24 stitches must be made, so that at the 
end of the row there are 60 stitches on the 
needle. This increase is made by knitting 2 
stitches into 1 stitch at intervals along the row. 
After the 40 rows are completed, join on the 
white wool and knit 1 row, taking 2 stitches 
together, and so decreasing the number till 
there are only 30 stitches left on the needle. 
The top of the sleeve is then knitted to form 
ribs, which is done by knitting 1 stitch plain 
and 1 stitch purl alternately to the end of the 
row. After knitting 24 rows in the same man- 
ner the sleeve will be the required size; it 
should then be cast off and sewn together on 
the wrong side, with some of the same colored 
wool. The colors may be altered to any the 
worker may like, such as pink, scarlet, blue, 


or green. 





POINT LACE. 
8. 9. 





7. SorRENTO bars are simply two or more 
threads twisted tightly together, to look as one 
thread. 

8. Dotted Venetian bars. A bar is made 
same as the Venetian bar, but after every fifth 
or sixth stitch leave one loose, and upon it 
work .three or four buttonhole stitches, and 
repeat to the end of the bar. 

9. Raleigh bars. Make a Venetian bar, and 
after every eighth or tenth stitch, instead of 
bringing the needle through the loop, slip it 
under the bar, and bring the needle up on the 
right hand side, leaving a loop of thread about 
one inch and a half long, which must be held 
down to keep it inits place; then twist the thread 
five or six times round the right hand thread 
of the loop, then draw it up, which will form a 
knot, slip the needle through it above the bar, 
and proceed as before. 
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CROCHET TIDY OR BERCEAUNETTE 
COVER. 
Corrox No. 12 or No. 14 should be used for 
a tidy, and No. 18 for a bercheaunette cover. 
This pattern is composed of rosettes, which 
are worked separately, and joined to one an- 
other in crocheting the last round. The design 





is light and effective, and there is very little 
work in it, so that either a tidy or berceaunette 
cover would be very quickly made. Should 
the space be considered too large between the 
rosettes, a diamond-shaped piece of crochet 
may be inserted, or a few rows of chain looped 
across would answer the purpose. We may 
here mention that in crocheting the rosette 
every row must be complete in itself, to make the 
pattern, when finished, perfectly round. It is 
commenced in the following manner: make a 
chain of nine stitches, and join round. 

lst row.—Work into the ring 9 loops of 5 
chains each. 

2d.—3 single stitches to bring the cotton to the 
top of the loop of the preceding row.* 7 chain, 1 
single into the centre chain of loop, repeat 7 
times from*. 

3d.—The same as second, but working nine 
chain instead of seven to form a larger loop. 

4th.—Single stitches to the top of the loop, 
1 treble; 11 chain, 1 treble into the centre of 
loop; repeat to the end of the row. 

5th.—1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble; repeat. 

6th.—2 treble into 1 stitch, 5 chain, miss 3; 
repeat. 








7th.—Work 3 single stitches to bring the 
cotton to the centre of the 5 chain; 1 treble,* 
5 chain, 1 single on the top of treble, 5 
chain, 1 single in the same stitch, 5 chain, 1 
single in the same stitch, 6 chain, 1 treble in 
the centre of 5 chain of preceding row; repeat 
from *. 


In working this last row the 
rosettes should be joined by 
catching in the centre stitch of 
the centre loop, as will be easily 
seen on referring to the illustra- 
tion. 

The tidy requires neither fringe 
nor lace, as the rosettes in them- 
selves form a pretty finish to the 
edge. The berceaunette cover 
should be lined with sky-blue or 
pink silk, with a silk tassel at 
the two bottom corners to match 
the color of the lining. 


THE LOUNGER’S CUSHION. 


Materials.—One ounce bright scarlet 
double zephyr wool, half an ounce 
white and half an ounce black do, long 
crochet hook. 

Tuis cushion is done in a new 
and simple crochet stitch, called 
the ‘*Prinsess Frederick William.’’ You re- 
quire a wooden hock, about the thickness of a 
lead-pencil, with a knob at the end. I buy a 
cedar knitting-needle, and with a penknife 
convert the end into a hook, which is easily 
done. Being the same size throughout, which 
is necessary for this stitch, it answers very well. 
Make a chain the ordinary way. Work back 
on it, taking up each stitch and bringing the 
wool through, so that you have at last taken 
up every stitch. Having them all on the nee- 
dle, in the next row work them off by bringing 
the thread through one stitch first, but after- 
wards through two, until you have but one on 
the needle, which is the first af next row, when 
you again take up all. But you do not take 
them from the top, but from the sides in this 
and future alternate rows, the stitch to be 
taken being an upright bar of wool. 

Observe in changing color to do it so that the 
single stitch left at the end may be of the new 
color. 

Make a chain of fifty stitches with the black 
wool; doa double row (one taking on all the 
stitches, and one taking them off) with black ; 
then the same white; then four double rows 
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scarlet; one white and one black do, which 
makes a perfect stripe, of which four will suffice 
for the cushion. 

Corp.—Four ch close into a round; and 
work round and rounfl from the inside till half 
as much again as the length o* the cushion is 
done. Fasten off. 

For THE Tassets.—Get some one to hold her 
hands so apart that in winding round them you 
have seventeen inches length. Wind round 
twelve strands of black, the same of white, and 
all the scarlet, except a yard, that you have 
left. Tie it at intervals of three to two inches 
all round, allowing for two ties a somewhat 
larger space. Cut with sharp scissors evenly 
between every two ties. Two balls will be 
somewhat larger than the others; lay these 
aside. 

Make up a muslin bolster, just large enough 
for the crochet cover with very little stretching ; 
fill it with fine wadding or with horsehair; sew 
up the cover with black wool, in the black 





stripe, and put it on. Draw up the ends and 
sew on the cord. Take the spare bit of scarlet 
wool, thread with a rug needle, and make a 
knot at the end. Slip on six balls, with a space 
of three-quarters of an inch between every two; 
make a knot at the other end to keep the last 
one on. Do every set of six thus. 

Fasten on the wool left at the end of the 
cushion below the cord, pass the needle through 
a large ball and under the centre of two of these 
strings of six; then up again through the ball, 
and fasten off. Do the same at the other end. 
Handsome tassels are thus made, with four 
drops of three balls each, headed by a larger 
one. 

The worker will observe that this beautiful 
cushion is made absolutely at no expense ex- 
cept that of the wool, muslin, and wadding. 
It is a great comfort during a long journey in 
the cars, as well as thrown over the back of an 
easy-chair. 





BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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Receipts, &e, 


PICKLES. 





INDIAN OR Mrxep PickLes—MANGo or PICALILLI.—The 
flavoring ingredients of Indian pickles are a compound 
of curry powder, with a large proportion of mustard 
and garlic. 

The following will be found something like the real 
mango pickle, especially if the garlic be used plentifully. 
To each gallon of the strongest vinegar put four ounces 
of curry powder, same of flower of mustard (some rub 
these together with half a pint of salad oil), three of 
ginger, bruised, and two of turmeric, half a pound 
(when skinned) of eschalots slightly baked in a Dutch 
oven, two ounces of garlic prepared in like manner, a 
quarter of a pound of salt, and two drachms of Cayenne 
pe pper. 

Put these ingredients into a stone jar, cover it witha 
bladder wetted with the pickle, and set it on a trivet by 
the side of the fire during three days, shaking it up 
three times a day ; it will then be ready to receive gher- 
kins, sliced cucumbers, sliced onions, button onions, 
cauliflowers, celery, broccoli, French beans, nasturtiums, 
capsicums, and small green melons. The latter must 
be slit in the middle sufficiently to admit a marrow- 
spoon, with which take out all the seeds; then parboil 
the melons in a brine that will bear an egg; dry them, 
and fill them with mustard seed, and two cloves of 
garlic, and bind the melon round with packthread. 

Large cucumbers may be prepared in like manner. 

Green peaches make the best imitation of the Indian 
mango. 

The other articles are to be separately parboiled (ex- 
cepting the capsicums) in a brine of salt and water 
strong enough to bear an egg; taken out and drained, 
and spread out, and thoroughly dried in the sun, on a 
stove, or before a fire for a couple of days, and then 
put into the pickle. 

Anything may be put into this pickle, except red cab- 
bage and walnuts. 

It will keep several years. 


0bs.—To the Indian mango pickle is added a consider- 
able quantity of mustard-seed oil, which would also be 
an excellent warm ingredient in our salad sauces. 

Rep CasBace.—Get a fine purple cabbage, take off the 
outside leaves, quarter it, take out the stalk, shred the 
leaves into a colander, sprinkle them with salt, let them 
remain till the morrow, drain them dry, put them into 
a jar, and cover them with the pickle for beet roots. 


Ontons.—The small round silver button onions, about 
as big as a nutmeg, make a very nice pickle. Take off 
their top coats, have ready a stewpan, three parts filled 
with boiling water, into which put as many onions as 
will cover the top; as soon as they look clear, imme- 
diately take them up with a spoon full of holes, and lay 
them on a cloth three times folded, and cover them with 
another, till you have ready as many as you wish; 
when they are quite dry, put them into jars, and cover 
them with hot pickle, made by infusing an ounce of 
horseradish, same of allspice, and same of black pepper, 
and same of salt, in a quart of best white wine vinegar, 
in a stone jar on a trivet by the side of the fire for three 
days, keeping it well closed; when cold, bung them 
down tight, and cover them with a bladder wetted with 
the pickle, and leather. 





Guerxkins.—Get those of about four inches long and an 
inch in diameter, the crade, half-grown little gherkins 
usually pickled are good for nothing. Put them into 
(unglazed) stone pans, cover them with a brine of salt 
and water, made with a quarter of a pound of salt toa 
quart of water ; cover them down, set them on the earth 
before the fire for two or three days, till they begin to 
turn yellow; then put away the water, and cover them 
with hot vinegar; set them again before the fire, keep 
them hot till they become green (this will take eight or 
ten days); then pour off the vinegar, having ready to 
cover them a pickle of fresh vinegar, etc. ; cover them 
with a bung, bladder, and leather. 

O0bs.—The vinegar the gherkins were greened in will 
make excellent salad sauces, or for cold meat. It is, in 
fact, superlative cucumber vinegar. 


Bert Roots.—Boil gently till they are full three parts 
done (this will take from an hour and a half to two and 
a half); then take them out, and when a little cooled, 
peel them, and cut them in slices about an inch thick. 
Have ready a pickle for it, made by adding to each a 
quart of vinegar, an ounce of ground black pepper, half 
an ounce of ginger pounded, same of salt, and of horse- 
radish cut in thin slices; and you may warm it, if you 
like, with a few capsicums ora little Cayenne ; put these 
ingredients into a jar, stop it close, and let them steep 
three days on a trivet by the side of the fire ; then, when 
cold, pour the clear liquor on the beet roots, which you 
have previously arranged in a jar. 


CAULIFLOWERS OR Broccoti.—Choose those that are 
hard, yet sufficiently ripe, cut away the leaves and 
stalks. Set on a stewpan half full of water, salted in 
proportion of a quarter of a pound of salt to a quart of 
water ; throw in the cauliflower, and let it heat gradu- 
ally ; when it boils, take it up with a spoon full of holes, 
and spread them on a cloth to dry before the fire for 
twenty-four hours at least; when quite dry, put them, 
piece by piece, into jars or glass tie-overs, and cover 
them with the pickle we have directed for beet roots, or 
make a pickle by infusing three ounces of the curry 
powder for three days in a quart of vinegar by the side 
of the fire. 

Nasturtiums are excellent prepared as above. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Bow a Neck or Mcutton.—Put four or five pounds 
of the best end of a neck (that has been kept a few 
days) into as much cold soft water as will cover it, and 
about two inches over; let it simmer very slowly for 
two hours. It will look most delicate if you do not take 
off the skin till it has been boiled. 

For sance, that elegant and innocent relish, parsiey 
and butter, or eschalot, or caper sauce, mock caper sauce, 
and onion sauce, turnips, or spinach, are the usual 
accompaniments to boiled mutton. 

To Bort Lams.—A leg of five pounds should simmer 
very gently for about two hours from the time it is put 
en in cold water. 

To Bort Tonevs.—A tongue is so hard, whether pre- 
pared by drying or pickling, that it requires much 
more cooking than a ham; nothing of its weight takes 
so long to dress it properly. 

A tongue that has been salted and dried should be put 
to soak (if it is old and very hard, 24 hours before it is 
wanted) in plenty of water; a green one fresh from the 
pickie requires soaking only a few hours. Put your 
tongue into plenty of cold water, let it be an hour gra- 
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dually warming, and give it from three and a half to 
four hours very slow simmering, according to the size, 
ete. 

0bs.—When you choose a tongue, endeavor to learn 
how long it has been dried or pickled, pick out the 
plumpest and that which has the smoothest skin, which 
denotes its being young and tender. 


To Fry Steaks.—Cut the steaks rather thinner than 
for broiling. Put some butter into an iron frying-pan, 
and when it is hot, lay in the steaks, and keep turning 
them till they are done enough. 

0bs.—Unless the fire be prepared on purpose, we like 
this way of cooking them. The gravy is preserved and 
the meat is more equally dressed and more evenly 
browned, which makes it more relishing and invites 
the eye to encourage the appetite. 


Mocrrton Cuops DELICATELY STEWED, AND Goop Mutton 
Brotu.—Put the chops into a stewpan with cold water 
enough to cover them, and an onion; when it is coming 
to a boil, skim it, cover the pan close, and set it over a 
very slow fire till the chops are tender. If they have 
been kept a proper time, they will take about three- 
quarters of an hour’s very gentle simmering. Send up 
turnips with them; they may be boiled with the chops; 
skim well, and then send all up in a deep dish, with the 
broth they were stewed in. 

N. B. The broth will make an economist one, and the 
meat another, wholesome and comfortable meal. 

To Dress Eeas anp Sprxacu.—Pick and wash the 
spinach in several waters. Fill a large pan full of wa- 
ter, with a handful of salt in it; when it boils, put the 
spinach in, and let it boil for two or three minutes. 
Take it up with a fish slice, and lay it on the back of a 
hair sieve; squeeze the water out, and put it into a 
frying-pan with a quarter of a pound of butter; keep 
constantly turning it and chepping it up with a knife 
until it is quite dry; pepper it slightly; then press it 
between two plates, and cut it in the form of diamonds. 
Poach the eggs, lay them on the spinach, and serve 
them up hot. 

To Dress a CAULIFLOWER.—Scald a cauliflower; cut 
it in pieces and put it in a pie-dish ; add a little milk, 
pepper and salt. Cover the whole with some dry, 
grated cheese, and bake it. 


VEGETABLE CurRY.—Take carrots, turnips, celery, 
onions, some cucumbers and lettuce, cut small and sim- 
mer for a considerable time in water. Have ready some 
good gravy properly seasoned, and add the vegetables 
to it. When sufficiently stewed, mix in a piece of but- 
ter with flour to give it a proper thickness, a tablespoon- 
ful of curry-powder, and the juice of a small lemon. 
Give it a boil, and when serving up add a dessertspoon- 
ful of mushroom catsup. 

A Brrp’s Nest.—Make some clear jelly of an amber 
color, and fill a small round basin halffull. Have some 
eggs blown, and pour blanc-mange into them. When 
the latter is quite cold, pee! off the shell, and they will 
represent eggs. Put some moss round a glass dish, turn 
the jelly out in pieces within the moss, lay some lemon- 
peel in the middie, cut in thin strips to look like straws, 
and alse some on the jelly, and place the eggs on the 
top. This is a very simple dish, but looks pretty and 
fanciful on a supper-table. 


Tere Marpree.—Take half a pig’s head (if fresh, so 
much the better), the ears, and two or three feet; boil 
all these in as little water as possible till you can slip 





out the bones. Take all out, and, having separated the 
bones, boil them in the liquor until itis reduced. Cut 
the meat, when cold, into squares, put it into the liquor, 
season to taste, and when boiling pour the whole into a 
mould. Leave it several hours to cool and set, and 
when turned out it will form a very pretty dish for 
luacheon or supper. The stronger the liquor the better. 

A Sive-Disu.—Boil some eggs hard, cut them in two, the 
yolks to be taken out and beat up with a little parsley, 
pepper, and salt. Replace this into the whites, and 
serve up with a nice white sauce. 

Frencu Sovp.—Take a large lump of butter, a table- 
spoonful of flour, and brown them in the saucepan you 
mean to make the soup in. Cut up carrots, onions, 
celery, sorrel and potatoes together very fine, then put 
all in the saucepan, with pepper and salt. Pour boiling 
water over them, and let all stew over the fire from three 
to four hours; it cannot simmer too much. A little 
thyme, parsley, cress, and mint is a great improvemet. 

Pancake Puppina.—Make a few thin, small pancakes, 
fry them a light brown, spread them with currant and 
apricot jam alternately, and roll them. Put them all 
round a mould; make some rather thick custard and 
pour into the middle, strewing it with the bits of pan- 
cake you have cut off in fitting them round the mould, 
Cover the whole with a small, thin pancake, and steam 
it for two hours. 

To Por Beer To Eat LIKE VENISON.—Put five pounds 
of beef into a deep dish, pour over it half a pint of red 
wine, and let the meat lie in it for two days, and then 
season it with mace, pepper, and salt. Take a jar with 
a close fitting cover, put the meat into it, with the wine 
in which it was steeped, adding a good-sized glassful to 
the above quantity. Put the cover on, and let it bake 
for three hours in a quick oven; when you take it out, 
beat itina mortar. Clarify halfa pound of butter, and 
put it in as you see it requires it. Keep beating it until 
you see it is in a fine paste; then put it into pots, lay a 
paper over them, and set a weight at the top of each to 
press itdown. The next day pour clarified butter over 
them, and keep them in a dry place. 


Two Ways or Usine Cotp BoiLep Fisu.—1. Take two 
pounds of cold fish, cut it into very small pieces, scald 
one pint of milk in a saucepan, mix in enough flour to 
make a paste, and half a pound of butter; season with 
pepper and salt, and then whip in the yolks of four eggs, 
one by one; butter a dish, lay in first a layer of fish, 
then of the paste, and so on to fillthe dish. Bake three- 
quarters of an hour in a moderate oven. 2. Cut upa 
fish in convenient pieces, and put in a jar a layer of fish 
and then spices (pepper, cloves, allspice, and mace to 
taste), until the jaris filled; then put in vinegar enough 
to cover thoroughly. Tie a paper tightly over the jar; 
then spread a paste of flour and water over the paper, 
set it in the oven for eight hours. If rightly done, the 
bones will be entirely absorbed. It is excellent. 


Ayn EconomicaL Disn—and if well cooked, a pleasant 
one.—Take three sheep’s tongues; let them lie in cold 
water for two hours, until all the blood has left them: 
then throw them into boiling water for a minute, one 
by one, until you can remove the hard skin that covers 
them. Place them in a saucepan of lukewarm water 
stew them gently for three hours, with three small car- 
rots, two laurel leaves, cloves, a small onion or two, 
pepper and salt; cut them in two lengthwise, remove 
the roots, and serve with a sauce piqguante, 
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COOKERY FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Rice BLANCMANGE.—Steep a tablespoonful of rice in 
half a pint of cold milk for seven or eight hours. Ifthe 
milk dries up too much, more must be added, but it must 
be no more than sufficient to make the rice soft and moist. 
Boil halfan hour. Any flavor, either of almonds, lemon- 
peel, cinnamon, or nutmeg, may be added. When the 
rice is entirely pulped, it must be put into a mould un- 
til cold, when it will turn out. 


IstnGLAss BLANCMANGE.—An ounce of isinglass dis- 
solved ina pint of boiling milk, and flavored with bitter 
almonds, lemon-peel, etc., if boiled for some time toge- 
ther, will form an agreeable nutritious blancmenge for 
a convalescent. When put into a mould, it should be 
stirred occasionally until it begins to stiffen. 

Savoxy Meat Jetty.—Chop a knuckle of veal and a 
scrag of mutton, so that they may be placed one bone 
on another. Scrape and slice three carrots and two 
turnips, cut small one head of celery, butter the bottom 
of a stone jar or well-tinned saucepan. Lay in layers 
the meat and vegetables alternately, packing them 
closely together. Sprinkle over each a very little salt; 
cover the jar closely, and put it in a slow oven for half 
an hour; then open it and pourin as much hot water as 
will cover the ingredients; cover the jar again closely, 
quicken the oven, and let it remain in it for five hours. 
Straip the liquor away from the meat and vegetables ; 
when cold, remove the fat from the surface and the sedi- 
ment from the bottom: the jelly will then be ready for 
use. It will not keep long unless boiled up again about 
the second day. 


Gioucester JeLLy.—Dissolve one ounce of isinglass 
in halfa pint of spring water; bruise and add to it half 
an ounce of nutmeg and halfan ounce of cinnamon ; let 
all simmer in a pipkin until the isinglass be perfectly 
dissolved ; strain it off, and set in a cool place to jelly; 
cut it in pieces, add a bottle of port wine and the spice 
before boiled in it; sweeten it to taste, and let it simmer 
until the jelly be again dissolved, when it is ready for 
use. Half a wineglass may be taken at bedtime. Ob- 
serve, the wine must not be simmered in a saucepan, 
but in an earthen vessel, put into a saucepan of cold 
water, and set over the fire to warm gradually. 


CARROGEEN, OR In1sH Moss Jetty.—Wash and pick an 
ounce of this moss; boil it in a pint and a half of water 
for twenty minutes; strain it and pour into a basin to 
jelly. For invalids, aud for children when weaned, it 
is an excellent food mixed with warm milk. 


Arrowroot JeLLy.—Put into a saucepan and boil 
together halfa pint of water and one glass of sherry, or 
a tablespoonful of brandy, a little grated nutmeg, and 
fine sugar. When boiling, mix with them by degrees a 
dessertspoonful of arrowroot, previously rubbed smooth 
in a tablespoonful of cold water; boil all together for 
three minutes, and then pour it into glasses or small 
cups. If the invalid is not allowed to take wine, the 
jelly may be flavored with lemon or orange juice, or 
with the juice of any fruit which may be in season. 

AppLe-WATER.—Slices of apple, and a little lemon-peel 
and sugar put into hot water, make a pleasant drink. 


TREATMENT OF HOUSE PLANTS. 


Warer, heat, air, and light are the four essential 
stimulants to plants; they should, therefore, with re- 
gard to the latter requisite, be placed ae near the win- 








dows as possible; the windows should have a south 
exposure, and should be as seldom as possible shaded 
with blinds. The heat of ordinary dweiling-houses is 
quite enough for such plants as we would recommend 
for general culture in rooms; only in very cold weather 
the plants should be removed a little further from the 
windows. The blinds and shutters are usually a pro- 
tection during the night. If the air is too close, opening 
the doors and windows produces a change; but on 
opening the windows of a warm room in coid weather, 
care should be taken not to chill the plants by leaving 
them in the cold current. Spring and autumn are the 
times of the year at which window-plants require the 
greatest attention. When plants get slightiy injured 
by frost, cold water should be sprinkled on them before 
the sun reaches them, and this sprinkling ought to be 
continued as long as any appearance of frost remains on 
the foliage. Water is often very injudiciously applied 
to plants in rooms, and the evil arises from falling into 
the opposite extremes of too much or too little; they 
should be frequently syringed. In winter this should 
be done in mild weather only. Plants which have 
large and leathery leaves, such as oranges, pittosporums, 
camellias, and myrtles, may be washed with a sponge; 
or, if very foul, with soap, carefully removed by pure 
water. Loose dust may be removed by a pair of bellows. 
House plants are also greatly benefited by being placed 
out of doors in the summer months, especially during 
gentle showers. Room-plants mostly are the protégés 
of ladies, who administer water with their own hands; 
and so long as this is the case the plants may thrive; 
but no room-plant ever existed, perhaps, which was not 
at some period of its life left to the tender mercies of the 
housemaid, with the frequent usual consequences of a 
delnge of water, cold from the pump, after the roots had 
become heated and parched by days of total abstinence. 
Plants so treated cannot flourish. The water should be 
allowed to stand in the kitchen for some hours before it 
is applied to the plants, so that it may be as warm or 
warmer than the soil to which it is tobe added. It may 
be given in dry, hot weather every second day, and in 
such abundance as to pass slightly through the earth 
into the saucers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Make Cream or Rosges.—Take one pound of oil of 
sweet almonds, one ounce of spermaceti, one ounce of 
white wax, one pint of rose-water, and two drachms 
of Malta rose, or nerolet essence. Put the oil, sperma- 
ceti, and wax into a well-glazed pipkin over a clear fire, 
and when melted, pour in the rose-water by degrees, and 
keep beating till the compound becomes like pomatum. 
Now add the essence, and then put the cream into small 
pots or jars, which must be well covered up with pieces 
of bladder and soft skin leather. 


To PRESERVE ARTICLES OF FoopD AND DRINK FROM DeE- 
cAY.—At the St. Petersburg Exhibition a method for 
the preservation of fruit for lengthened periods attracted 
considerable attention, and we think that a description 
of it may not be uninteresting, and may, perhaps, prove 
useful to some of our readers. A box is provided, and 
on the bottom of it is laid a bed of lime which has been 
“*slacked” with creasote-water (made by adding four or 
five drops of creasote to a quart of water). Then over 
the lime is placed a layer of the fruit—plums, peaches, 
or pears—which it 1s wished to preserve, and over them 
another layer of the prepared lime. This is repeated 
until the box is full, observing, however, to place in the 
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RECEIPTS. 





corners some packets of powdered charcoal. The box, 
being then secured, may be safely transmitted to any 
distance, and it is said that its contents will keep per- 
fectly for a whole year. 

At home, too, the important object of preserving from 
decay articles of food and drink has received attention. 
Every one who has experienced the facility with which 
beer, for example, spoils in warm weather, can appre- 
ciate the service rendered by Mr. Medlock in pointing 
out an agent which will enable us to keep it with much 
less fear of this accident. A solution of bisulphite of lime 
has, according to Mr. Medlock, the property of not only 
arresting the acetous fermentation, but of preventing 
the growth of those fungi which are popularly known 
as “‘mould;” while, if the addition be made within 
proper limits, no objectionable property is thereby com- 
municated to the beverage. In the case of bottled liquids 
the same antiseptic solution is used to rinse the bottles, 


Rain Spots may be removed from cloth by carefully 
sponging the article all over with cold water, and hang- 
ing to dry in a cool place. 


To PotisH Guiass.—Cut some brown paper into very 
small bits, so as to go with ease into the decanters; then 
cut a few pieces of soap very small, and put some water, 
milk warm, into the decanters, upon the soap and paper ; 
putin also a little pearlash ; by well working this about 
in the decanter, it will take off the rust of the wine, and 
give the glass a fine polish. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARTERIES AND VeEINS.—The 
knowledge of the distinction between arteries and veins 
is of the utmost practical importance, particularly to 
people residing in districts remote from surgical aid, 
where those who receive serious wounds may actually 
bleed to death for want of such easily-acquired informa- 
tion. The arteries are composed of no less than four 
very firm, strong, elastic membranes or coats; and this, 
as well as their being generally deeply seated in the 
flesh, to guard them from injury, renders them less liable 
to be hurt by accident; but when cut or wounded, the 
firmness of these coats prevents their closing, and hence 
arises the fatal tendency of wounds of large blood-ves- 
sels, which will remain open till they are tied, or till 
death ensues. Another distinctive character is, that the 
pulse of the heart is felt in the arteries only. The veins 
lie near the surface; and bleeding from them may 
readily be stopped, in common cases, by closing the ori- 
fice, and bandaging in the manner usually adopted by 
operators after having opened a vein in the arm or foot. 
When a person, or animal, is seriously wounded, and a 
surgeon cannot be immediately procured, ignorant by- 
stunders will often content themselves by laying ona 
little lint, or cobweb, or some other trifling application, 
wholly inadequate to the case ; they ought to know that 
when such remedies fail, and more especially when the 
blood flows from the wound by pulsatory leaps, it 
should be arrested by mechanical compression, until 
professional aid be obtained. This can easily be done 
by the most ignorant person present, by winding a 
string or a bandage tightly abovethe wound. The more 
skilful, or better informed, may take up the severed ar- 
tery, and twist, or tie it up. 

Opor For A Sick Room.—Dried lavender stalks put 
apon brown paper and ignited give a most refreshing 
odor in a sick room. 

Or,—Light a piece of brown paper, and, after blowing 
it out, carry it carefully round the room keeping clear 
of the bed-curtains. 








To Make Co_p CREAM POMATUM FOR THE COMPLEXION 
—Take an ounce of oil of sweet almonds, and half a 
drachm each of white wax and spermaceti, with a litile 
balm. Melt these ingredients in a glazed pipkin over 
hot ashes, and pour the solution into a marble mortar ; 
stir it with the pestle until it becomes smooth and coid, 
then add gradually an ounce of rose or orange-flower 
water; stirall the mixture till incorporated to resemble 
cream. This pomatum renders the skin at once supple 
and smooth. To prevent marks from the smallpox, add 
a little powder of saffron. The gallipot in which it is 
kept should have a piece of bladder tied over it. 

To Maxe Crompets.—Set two pounds of flour, with a 
little salt, before the fire till quite warm; then mix it 
with warm milk and water till it is as stiff as it can be 
stirred ; let the milk be as warm as it can be borne with 
the finger; put a cupful of this with three eggs well 
beaten, and mixed with three spoonfuls of very thick 
yeast ; then put this to the batter, and beat them all well 
together in a large pan or bowl; add as much milk and 
water as will make it intoa thick batter; cover it close, 
and put it before the fire to rise ;, put a bit of batter ina 
piece of thin muslin, tie it up, and rub it lightly over the 
fron hearth or frying-pan; then pour on a sufficient 
quantity of batter at atime to make one crumpet ; let it 
do slowly, and it will be very light. Bake them all the 
same way. They should not be brown, but of a fine 
yellow. 

To Oprarin FLowers FROM BuiBovs Roots 1n THRer 
Weexks.—Put quick-lime into a flower-pot till it is rather 
more than half fuil; fill up with good earth ; plant your 
bulbs in the usual manner; keep the earth slightly 
damp. The heat given out by the lime will rise through 
the earth, which will temper its fierceness, and in this 
manner beautiful flowers may be obtained at any season. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


To Remove Mitpew.—Dip the article in soft-soap, and 
spread it in the sun, wetting occasionally. If the first 
application does not have the desired effect, repeat the 
process. This issuperior to everything I have ever tried, 
and has this advantage—that it is in every person’s 
house, or ought to be. 

Carrot PomMADE.—Put two pounds of fresh lard ina 
vessel with a pint of water, let it come to a simmer; 
then add seven or eight grated carrots, let it stand on 
the back of the range and simmer for five or six hours, 
turn it out, and let it stand all night; then in the morn- 
ing melt and strain itintothe jars. Perfume it with what 
you fancy. 

CusaP Mops or FraminG SMALL Pictvres.—First pro- 
cure a glass of the required size, then a card of bristol- 
board (white) the same size of giass, to which glue or 
paste the picture after neatly cutting out. Next paste 
a sheet of strong paper, about an inch larger than the 
glass, on the back of the card, folding the edges neatly 
over on the glass, thereby holding glass and picture 
together. Procure black glazed paper and bind the 
edge, and trim with a strip of gilded paper inside the 
black edge. This makes a very pretty and cheap frame 
for portraits, etc. To hang it, attach loops or rings on 
the back of the frame. 

To Remove Corrgr Stains.—Mix the yolk of an egg 
with a little milk-warm water, and use it as soap on the 
stain. For stains which have been on the material some 
time add a few drops of spirits of wine to the egg aud 
water. 















LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS. 


Sin Epwarp Buiwer, who began his literary career 
asa brilliant novelist, of rather easy morality, has, in 
his ripened age, advanced into sound views and unex- 
ceptional philosophy. His latest literary experiment— 
he is fond of new ways in which to communicate old 
truths—is a series of Essays* which will add to his fame 
a new leaf These “Caxtonia” are written in the fin- 
ished style he has acquired, replete with knowledge of 
human nature, and with axioms that will aid the life 
and culture of the man of letters. 

In Part VI. (published in Blackwood for July) he has 
alluded to the friendships subsisting between intellectual 
men and women. What he says is true, and well worthy 
of attention, because it illustrates an important use for 
the cultivated feminine mind, that of being the help of 
those masculine minds to which her own can communi- 
cate ite pure and pious light, thus perfecting the Genius 
of humanity without rivalry between the sexes. We 
will give his views as he has set them forth :— 


“Tt isa wondrous advantage to a man, in every pur- 
suit or avocation, to secure an adviser in a sensibl. 
woman, In woman there is at once a subtle delicacy of 
tact, and a plain soundness of judgment, whicn are 
rarely combined to an equai degree in man. A woman, 
if she be really your friend, will have a sensitive regard 
for your character, honor, repute. She will seldom 
counsel you to do a shabby thing, for a woman-friend 
always desires to be proud of you, At the same time, 
her constitutional timidity makes her more cautious 
than your male friend. She, therefore, seldom counsels 
you to do an imprudent thing. By female friendships I 
mean pure friendships—those in which there is no ad- 
mixture of the passion of love, except in the married 
state. A man’s best female friend isa wife of good sense 
and good heart, whom he loves, and who loves him. If 
he have that, he need not seek elsewhere. But supposing 
the man to be without such a helpmate, female friend- 
ships he must still have, or his intellect will be without 
a garden, and there will be many an unheeded gap even 
in its strongest fence. Better and safer, of course, such 
friendships where disparities of years or circumstances 
put the idea of love out of the question. Middle life has 
rarely this advantage; youth and old age have. We 
may have female friendships with those much older, 
and those much younger than ourselves. Moliére’s old 
housekeeper was a great help to his genius; and Mon- 
taigne’s philosophy takes both a gentler and a loftier 
character of wisdom from the date in which he finds, in 
Marie de Gournay, an adopted daughter, ‘certainly be- 
loved by me,’ says the Horace of essayists, ‘with more 
than paternal love, and involved in my solitude and 
retirement, as one of the best parts of my being.’ Female 
friendship, indeed, isto man, presidium et dulce decus— 
bulwark, sweetener, ornament of his existence. To his 
mental! eniture it isinvaluable; without it all his know- 
ay! books will never give him knowledge of the 
work 


The mental qualities of men and women are different 
in their homogeneity, and from the intercourse of their 
different minds comes the completed view, the finished 
train of thought, the perfected reasoning that wins the 
victories of intellect. How many eminent men of the 
highest powers of mind have derived incalculable benefit 
from the friendship of intelligent women! We have no 
question that the florescence of Dr. Johnson's genius was 

* Caxtonia: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and 


Manners. Published in Blackwood. New York: Leon- 
ard Scott & Co. 
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fostered and brought out by the rare kindness and synm- 
pathy of Mrs. Thrale. She took this uncouth man of 
books from the society of the mean and ignorant, and 
cheered him by the warm enthusiasms of her own joy- 
ous spirit, surrounded him with the comforts of an in- 
tellectual woman's home, where he met a circle of intel- 
ligent persons who appreciated his great powers. 

The gifted, but sad-hearted Cowper was saved from 
raving madness by the intelligent women to whom he 
owed every enjoyment of his existence: of this circle of 
friends Lady Hesketh was the sun. To her we are in- 
debted for the “‘ Task,”’ which, after all, is the work that 
will keep Cowper’s name and fame as a star in English 
literature. 

Sir Walter Scott’s early friendship for the Countess of 
Schloss Hairfeld gave a color to all his tales, whether in 
prose or poetry. In Ellen Douglass, Matilda, Die Ver- 
non, Rebecca, Flora Mac-Ivor, we see the impression of 
that never forgotten friend, the woman “ quick to resol ve 
and stubborn to endure”’ in whatever she thought right ; 
firm, lofty, full of life and sense as well as sensibility. 

We may go back from these instances to the distant 
ages and find there the same proofs of the good effects of 
these real and pure friendships. Like religion this idea 
seems to be met with in every nation which has attained 
the elements of civilization, and therefore it must be 
considered as salutary and right. The ‘“ Egeria” of 
Rome is familiar to every student of history. This di- 
vinity of Numa, to whom he ascribed his inspiration, 
was, no doubt, the good, sensible, intelligent, and pious 
woman who sympathized in his earnest purposes of 
exalting his countrymen and helped him todoit. The 
great statesman, poet, and philosopher of the middle 
ages, Dante, attributes his virtues and their active re- 
sults to the inspiration of the pure Beatrice. In the 
voluptuous days of the French monarchy, that brilliant 
satirist, Rochefoucauld, after enjoying all the frivolities 
of the court, and sacrificing his duties to the syren of 
pleasure, obtained the happiness of his mature years 
from the good sense, the virtues, the piety, and the ten- 
der sympathy of Madame de La Fayette, who reclaimed 
the worldling, led the infidel to the cross, and made the 
sarcastic wit a good man and a benevolent Christian. 

Such noble deeds, or those similar in good results, 
may be achieved by women who have not Madame de 
La Fayette’s genius or literary tastes. It suffices for the 
work of helping the talents of literary men, that the 
woman, who has the confidence of one of these gifted 
minds, should possess good sense, good temper, a firm 
belief in the truth of God’s Word, and a heart warm with 
its sympathies for ‘‘ whatsoever things are pure, lovely» 
and of good report.” 


WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


This question is often asked us. We have given lists. 
of books, and suggested methods of improvement from 
reading, which have, as we are assured, been very bene~ 
ficial to our inquiring friends. But in Sir Edward's 
new work, ‘‘Caxtonia,”’ to which we have referred, 
there are some ideas set forth that may be very suggest- 
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ive to those who devote too much time to light literature 
and are in the habit of wanting a new book every day. 

The great novelist does not gain his intellectual stores 
from “light literature,’ nor does he throw by a book 
after one perusal. Listen to his counsels :— 


“In science, read, by preference, the newest works; 
in literature, the oldest. The classic literature is always 
modern. New books revive and redecorate old ideas; 
old books suggest and invigorate new ideas. 

‘“*It is a great preservative to a high standard in taste 
and achievement, to take every year some one great 
book as an especial study, not only to be read, but to be 
conned, studied, brooded over; to go into the country 
with it, travel with it, be devotedly faithful to it, be 


“without any other book for the time; compel yourself 


thus to read it again and again. Whocan bedrll enough 
to pass long days in the intimate, close, familiar inter- 
course with some transcendent mind, and not feel the 
benefit of it when he returns to the common world?” 


The Novelist is right. To gain wisdom from books 
we must hold intercourse with a mind that transcends 
our own mind on some points, at least, of the subject we 
are studying. There is only one Book that transcends 
all human genius and human knowledge; one Book 
from which all minds may, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, draw instruction. If you wish to be truly 
wise study the Braue, with the zeal and in the way 
recommended by the Novelist, and you will be fitted to 
write, if you have genius and opportunity ; if not, there 
is a better part for woman; she can shine in works of 
active goodness and leave noble and beautiful examples 
of duties lovingly performed ; these are the living pages 
of the world’s best glory, pages that will be read in 
heaven, and, translated by angels to harmonize with the 
songs of immortality, will there have a record as endur- 
ing as the love of the redeemed. 


THE KINSHIP OF THE FACULTIES. 


Here are a few more of the useful thoughts from the 
same source-—‘‘ Caxtonia”’ :— 


“Mrs. Somerville has written a charming and popular 
book on ‘The Connection of the Sciences ;’ but it is not 
only the sciences which have a family kinship; all the 
faculties and all the acquisitions of the human intellect 
are relations to each other: The true chief of a clan 
never disowns remote affinities; the wider his clanship 
the greater his power: so it is with a true genius; the 
more numerous its clansmen, the higher its dignity of 
chief. If there be some one specialty in art, literature, 
science, active life, in which we can best succeed, that 
specialty is improved and enriched by all the contribu- 
tions obtainable from other departments of study. Read 
the treatises on Oratory, and you stand aghast at the 
wondrous amonnt of information which the critical au- 
thorities assure you is necessary for the accomplishment 
of a perfect orator. But you may say that, according to 
the proverb, the orator is made; the poet is born. Read, 
then, the works of any really first-rate poet, and you 
will acknowledge that there was never a more delusive 
lie than that which the proverb instils into the credu- 
lous ears of poetasters. It is the astonishing accumula- 
tion of ideas, certainly not inborn, but acquired alone 
through experience and study, which makes the most 
prominent characteristic of a first-rate poet." 


THE WRITER. 


“Frequently we meet with a writer who achieves one 
remarkable book, and whatever other books he writes 
are comparative failures—echoes of the same thought, 
repetitions of the same creations. The reason of that 
stint of invention is obvious: the author has embodied 
certain ideas long meditated ; and if his book be really 
great, all the best of those ideas are poured intoit. In 
the interval between that book and the next, he has not 
paused to ponder new studies and gather from them 
new ideas, and the succeeding books comprise but the 
leavings of the old ideas. 

‘“*A man of genius is inexhaustible only in proportion 
as he is always renourishing his genius. Both in mind 
and body, where nourishment ceases vitality fails 











“To sail around the world, you must put in at many 
harbors, if not for rest, at least for supplies. 

“To any young author of promise, in the commence- 
ment of his career, my advice is this. Till you have 
succeeded in working out your conception, persevere in 
that one conception; work it out. When you have suc- 
ceeded—exhausting the best ideas that went to its com- 
pletion—take care not to repeat the same experiment. 
Adventure some experiment wholly new; but before 
you so adventure, be sure that you have taken in wholly 
new ideas. 

“The wider your range of thought, the greater your 
chance and choice of original combinations.” 


A FEW WORDS FROM A SENSIBLE WOMAN. 


Tue late Mrs. Richard Trench* left materials for a 
book of great worth and interest which we hope will 
soon be republished in this country. We give a pearl 
or two. 


(From the Journal.) 


**T shonld write much better if I had ever been criti- 
cized. The heaths and many other flowers require wind 
(not merely air, but blasts of wind) as well as sunshine ; 
and it would have been both a stimulus and an improve- 
ment, if I had ever heard the voice of truth. But, alas, 
that was impossible! and my little attempts can have 
no merit but that of showing to those who love me, 
what I might have done had I not been deprived of the 
advantages ofclassical learning ; had I not been flattered 
in my youth, as one to whom mental acquirements were 
unnecessary ; had I not been the fond mother of nine 
children, and the troublesome wife of one whom I do 
not much like to have out of my sight—four very un- 
favorable circumstances to the cultivation of any art o1 
science whatever.”’ 


(From a Letter to her Husband.) 


*T think to be excellent as a husband a man must be 
excellent in many other points ; and if women were more 
convinced of this than they are in general, there would 
be fewer marriages, and perhaps more happiness; or 
else, in hope of pleasing us, men would improve them- 
selves, The greatest fault our sex can be accused of is 
being too easily pleased by yours; whoseem to take ar 
unfair advantage of it in being as much over, as we often 
are under, nice ; since the smallest fault of temper, man- 
ners, or even person, is thought a sufficient apology for 
your breaking loose ; while poor we ——; but this is too 
copious a subject, and my poor baby iscrying. I hope 
Bonaparte (Napoleon) may have a sick child, I think the 
ery ofan infant, whose pain one cannot know or assuage, 
would make him feel his want of power, though nothing 
else had done it.’ 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 


For the sweet sake of early love 
I trace these lines te thee, 

Whose careless smile and lightest tone 
Were once so dear to me. 


I know the sweet dreams of those hours 
Time never will restore: 

The love thou freely gavest once, 
It will be mine no more 


I know that I with ready will 
Resigned that olden claim ; 

That long my heart has ceased to thrill 
At mention of thy name. 


Yet far within its deepest shrine 
Our childhood’s memory lies, 

When loving thoughts of each looked out 
From young untroubled eyes. 


So, at thy feet, dear friend of mine, 
This little lay I cast ; 

Not more a token sent to thee, 
Than offering to the past. 


* Selections from the Journals, Letters. and other 
Papers of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Edited by her 
Son the Dean of Westminster. London, 1862. 
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My thoughts are distant far to-day, 
Beneath a bluer sky— 

Where round a vine-encircled home 
The wind goes singing by— 


And murmureth in thy listening ear 
Its voice of melody, 

The memories of other years 
That it hath brought to me! 

Oh! many a story doth it tell 
Of hopes like summer flowers 

Of roamings free by hill and stream, 
And childhood’s happy hours. 


Ah! thorgh our life paths still are green, 
Are starred with sweet flowers, yet, 

With memories of the past, there comes 
A shadow of regret. 

Not for the joys that with those days 
Like summer birds have flown; 

But for fond voices that have ceased 
To answer to our own. 

But though within my weaker heart 
Sad murmurs may arise, 

Thou should’st look bravely on the world, 
With hopeful, earnest eyes. 


I pray that thou may’st never cease 
'o battle for the right ;* 

That on thy manhood’s promise fair 
May never fall a blight. 


Across the mountains dark and lone, 
Across the surging sea, 

My spirit, with its childhood’s trust, 
Doth reach its hand to thee ; 


Whose memory, through all coming time, 
All change of good or ill, 

For the sweet sake of vanished hours 
Will linger with me still. 


Live FoR SOMETHING. *—We should endeavor so to live 
that when dead there may be something left to tell that 
we lived. How much of sorrow and degradation arise 
from idleness, from a want of energy, perseverance, or 
strength of purpose! Why not arouse the latent power 
to life that is trembling within, thirsting for an object 
upon which to put forth its captive strength ? 

The great ocean, so vast in extent, is made up of little 
drops of water. Soa single word adds to the multitude 

it make up language, by which individuals commu- 
nicate with each other, the connecting link between 
nations, and the means by which the inhabitants of 
earth hold sweet converse with their Maker. 

We must not despise small beginnings, for they may 

1 on to great ends. 

How many illustrations we have in the years gone by 
that speak to us from the buried past, and bid us Jive 
for something! How much lies before us todo! How 
wide the field of action! Who can live and not lend an 
influence to those about them? 

The warm sunshine, the life-giving atmosphere, the 
low light and sweet tranquillity of twilight’s hour, 
ham of insects, the song of birds, the perfume of 

flowers, and the sound of rushing or calmly-flowing 
waters, each in itself may appear very insignificant in 
comparison with the numberless blessings thrown so 
profusely around us Ly the lavish hand of the Creator. 
Yet what were our earth without the sunshine ? 


* We give only a portion of the article; all the 
thoughts were good and well-expressed, but these selec- 


tious are the pith of the matter. Brevity, when the 
subject is treated in didactic style, has more effect than 
long-drawn lessons. The writer thinks: ideas, unless 
these lead to “‘something’’ in realities, will not be of 
much use; but it is something to think rightly, as this 
young lady does. Eps. Lapr’s Boog. 








Small acts of kindness, and attention to the wants of 
another, will cast sweet drops in life’s mingled cup. 
Oh, may we live for something, strewing sweet flowers 
around us as we pass onward and upward, 

GERTRUDE ELLiorr. 


— 


THANKSGIVING DAY—THE LAST THURSDAY IN 
NOVEMBER. 

Oh, give thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious, and 
His mercy endureth forever. PSALMs. 

THE annual Festival of Thanksgiving is near at hand. 
Will it not be remembered and observed? The mercy 
of the Lord is not slack ; He has given us rich harvests 
and filled the garners of our land. Health has been in 
all our borders—would that we could add peace has 
reigned and good-will been extended! But we must all 
acknowledge that the goodness of God has not failed. 

Last year this National Feast Day was celebrated in 
twenty-four States and three Territories; all these, ex- 
cepting the States of Massachusetts and Maine, held the 
Festival on the same day—the last Thursday in November. 
We suggested last year that, as all nations are members 
of one brotherhood, under the fostering care of one 
Beneficent Father of Humanity, it would be of much 
effect in promoting the kindly feelings which should be 
cultivated among Christian people if the universal ob- 
servance of one General Festival of Thanksgiving for 
the bounties of Divine Providence could be established 
on the same day of the year throughout all Christendom. 

All sects and creeds who take the Bible as their rule 
of faith and morals could unite in such a Festival. The 
Jews, who find the direct command for a Feast at the 
ingathering of harvest, would gladly join in this Thanks- 
giving, and in every country in Europe it would become, 
as we trust it will soon be in our beloved country, an 
universal Holiday on the Last THURSDAY OF NOVEMBER. 

This year the Day falls on the 27th of this month; we 
earnestly hope every State in our Union will unite on 
that day in a fervent Thanksgiving to God for his bless. 
ing and bounties. 


Miss S. J. Hate’s Boarprna AnD Day ScHoon FoR 
Youna Laprgs, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
‘A Child’s Question,” “‘Song’’—‘‘ The Broken Lyre’’— 
“‘Memory”—“ Only Once and Never Once’’—‘‘ Homes 
and Husbands’’—“‘ The Gay Widow’’—* Poor Widows.” 

We have no room for the following: ‘‘ Reminiscences” 
—‘My First Love’—‘“The Leaf’’—‘‘The Rainbow”— 
“Oh, Murmur not at Cruel Fate’’—‘“‘ Lena the Lost’”— 
“The Cricket” (too late in the season)—‘‘ Worship’ — 
“Blondel de Nesle and King Richard’’—‘ Dunrayne”’ 
—“‘School-Girl Wishes’’—‘‘ The Mistake”’—*“ Blue Eyes”’ 
—** Love’—“ The Lover’s Lament,”’ and a “Tribute to 
the Memory of a Dear Child.”’ We are obliged to decline 
these long elegies, both for lack of room and because we 
think those journals—weekly or daily papers—which 
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circulate in the place where the deceased lived and died 
are the most: suitable vehicles of such memorials for 
surviving friends. 


Department. — 


STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


— Bealth 


IMPORTANCE OF Prompt TREATMENT IN CrovUP.—ZHive 
syrup and the warm bath, as prescribed in the Decem- 
ber number of our Book, 1861, will, we believe, cure 
any case of croup in its early stages. But we must 
insist on the importance of prompt treatment in this 
disease. If achild has suspicious symptoms, wait not 
for the croupy cough and other symptoms, but resort 
immediately to the warm bath, and if this does not 
afford relief, then give the syrup. This treatment is 
safe, and it is better to use it even in a common cold 
(for which, by the way, it is very good) than to run the 
risk of an attack of croup. 

The above precautions are more especially necessary 
when it is known that a child is subject to spells of 
croup. There is yet another thing to which we would 
call special attention, and that is the deceitful rémissions 
or improvements. Remember this: Whenever a child 
has an attack of croup at night, if there remains the 
least lingering vestige of the disease next day, it is al- 
most sure to return with renewed violence the following 
night. Therefore, under these circumstances, keep the 
patient in the house, and give a little hive syrup at 
intervals through the day, according to the symptoms. 
The warm bath should also be used if necessary, and 
the patient should, by all means, have a bath at bed- 
time, with a tolerably large dose of the syrup after the 
bath. 

CoLp WATER AND SOME OTHER ReEMEDIEs IN CROUP.— 
Cold water, and even ice water, to the throat, is strongly 
recommended by the Hydropaths, and some of our best 
regular medical authorities sanction the practice. Sosuc- 
cessful has been the treatment before prescribed that we 
have never had occasion to resort to cold water in croup; 
but we should feel no hesitation in doing so, for we can- 
not imagine anything better calculated to subdue the 
inflammation than cold water constantly applied imme- 
diately over the seat of the disease. The mode of appli- 
cation is by wet cloths, changing these every few 
minutes until the inflammation is subdued. If the fever 
and inflammation run high, the cloths should be thin 
and exposed to the air, so that evaporation may go on 
freely. If te excitement is not very great, the wet 
cloths may be covered with a dry one, so as to exclude 
the air partially. The cold application may be made in 
conjunction with the general warm bathing. There is 
no danger or inconsistency in the practice. 

In bad cases of croup the air should be kept moist by 
having the steam from a tea-kettle diffused through the 
room. And much relief will sometimes be afforded by 
breathing immediately, from a suitable vessel, the vapor 
of water or vinegar and water. With Dr. Meigs, of 
Philadelphia, alum is a favorite emetic. It is not so 
prostrating as some other emetics, and is safer than 
many other drugs. 


From Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Cuitpren’s Eatrnc.—Some parents compel their chil- 
dren to eat against their will, as when they come to the 
breakfast-table without an appetite, or have lost it in 
prospect of a visit, or ride, or of going abroad, or for the 

VoL. Lxv.—40 





sake of “‘eating their plates clean,’’ in discouragement 
of wasteful habits. Certainly a child ought to have the 
privilege of a pig, that of eating only when it is hungry. 
Unless we are thirsty, we cannot drink the purest spring 
water without a feeling of aversion; and as for eating 
when there is no appetite, it is revolting, as any one 
may prove to himself by attempting to take a second 
meal in twenty minutes after having eaten a regular 
dinner. 

The complicated machinery of man, like that of the 
steam-engine which is in incessant motion, is wear- 
ing away every second of his existence. The engine 
wears out eventually, and a new one has to be con- 
structed ; but the machinery of the human body was 
made by an omnipotent Architect ; made to last for ages, 
made to make its own repairs, to supply its own wastes, 
so that while it is wearing itself out, it is at the same 
time regenerating and renewing itself. When the hu- 
man system is not interfered with, its supply is always 
equal to its waste, regulated by an unerring instinct— 
that instinct is called ‘‘appetite’—which is greater or 
less, according to the previous waste; that waste is 
always in proportion to the exercise which has been 
taken, as the wear of any machinery is in proportion to 
its running. 

Every man knows for himself that if he walks ten 
miles, he becomes hungry; if fifteen, he is more so 
But what makes hunger, and what regulates it to 
more or less? The wastes of the system set in mo- 
tion certain processes by which a fluid is prepared, 
called the gastric juice, and it is so arranged by Divinity 
that a certain amount of waste occasions a certain 
amount of gastric juice; their proportion is exact and 
uniform, for nature makes no mistakes, does nothing in 
vain; she makes no more gastric juice than will digest 
feod enough to make up for the waste and want of the 
body. The appetite, the hunger, is excited by the pre- 
sence of the gastric juice about the stomach; but if 
there is no gastric juice, there can be no hunger, no 
appetite, and to compel a child to swallow food into the 
stomach when there is no gastric juice there to receive 
it, is an absurdity and a cruelty, because, there being 
no gastric juice there to receive and take care of it, i+ is 
rejected by vomiting, or remains there for hours like a 
“load,” or “‘ weight,’’ or “‘ball,”’ or ‘‘ heaviness,” or 
else to ferment, causing “‘ oppression,”’ “‘ wind,’’ “‘acid- 
ity,” or general discomfort, sometimes for half a night! 
Similar results take place in old and young, when more 
food has been taken than there is gastric juice to manage 
properly ; hence the more than folly of “‘ forcing’’ food, 
of eating to ‘“‘ make it even,” or taking a single swallow 
beyond the actual calling of the appetite, expressed in 
the familiar term “ over-eating,’’ of which too many are 
conscious almost every day of their existence. 


Lire AND DeatH.—One-half the human family dies 
under seventeen years of age. Nine-tenths of all who are 
born ought to complete their “‘ three-score years and ten,” 
because nine-tenths of all diseases are avoidable by the 
steady practice of temperance and such out-door activi- 
ties as are encouragingly remunerative. There is a still 
more specific method of lengthening life in healthful ness 
and vigor, and one which is practicable by the masses. 
Colds or constipation immediately precede or attend 
almost every case of ordinary disease. The latter can 
be antagonized by abstinence, cleanliness, and warmth 
for thirty-six hours; and a cold need not be taken once 
a year if three things are attended to. Avoid chilliness, 
damp clothing, and cooling off too soon after exercise. 
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Hiterary Notices. 


Books BY Mai..—Now that the postage on printed 
mutter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From Peterson & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MYSTERY. A Story of Domestic Life. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of “‘ Earl’s Heirs,”’ ‘‘ East Lynne,’’ 
etc. etc. Printed from the author’s manuscript, in ad- 
vance of the publication of the work in Europe. The 
‘* Mystery” approaches in excellence more nearly what 
we might expect from the author of “ East Lynne,’’ and 
bids fair to rival that work in popularity. The charac- 
ters are vividly drawn, and the interest of the plot is in- 
tense. Some portions of the book remind us of Charlotte 
Bronte’s best works. When Mrs. Wood, with her rare 
faculty for the construction of plots, shall have learned 
to inspire her productions with something that we can 
only style soul, that is, a greater depth of thought and 
sentiment, there will be but few in the ranks of story 
writers to excel her. Price 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

MARRYING FOR MONEY. A Tale of Real Life. By 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels, author of ‘‘ My Sister Minnie,” 
*“Fernley Manor,” ete. etc. A sufficiently well-told 
story, exhibiting, perhaps, something more than average 
ability in its construction. We might, probably, have 
formed a higher opinion of it, had we found it possible 
to reconcile our sense of the fitness of things with the 
denouement, which seems to us somewhat improbable 
and forced, especially in ‘‘a tale of real life.” Price 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. III. In this third volume of his 
history of the “‘ Great Frederick,’’ Carlyle carries us from 
the period of his hero’s ascension to the throne of Prus- 
sia, in 1740, to the peace of Berlin, in 1744. Six hundred 
pages seem a vast deal of space to devote to the events of 
four years in the life of one man, and, in fact, half that 
number would have sufficed for any writer less gossip- 
ping and garrulous than Carlyle. However, there is 
much to enlighten and amuse, much to excite thought 
and reflection, in all this rugged but energetic outpour- 
ing of facts, opinions, and paradox. Price $1 25 per 
volume. 

FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor 
of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College. 
Author of ‘Human Physiology,” “‘ Child's Book of Na- 
ture,’’ ete. This rudimentary treatise, or, more properly 
speaking, class-book, embraces full, clear, and precise 
explanations of all such questions connected with chem- 
ical science as may be supposed to present themselves to 
the minds of intelligent pspils, from ten to twelve years 
of age. Written in a pleasing style, copiously illus- 
trated, and rich in experiment, it offers to the young 
student of chemistry a means of instruction which he 
should not be slow to avail himself of. Price $1 00. 





THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD; Showing who robded, who 
helped him, and who passed him by. By W. M. Thack- 
eray, author of “‘ Vanity Fair,” etc. etc. ete. With illus- 
trations. Nothing that we could say in commendation 
of this, the latest of Thackeray’s productions, would 
probably do more to attract readers to it than will the 
simple announcement of its publication in substantial 
book form. The story has been gradually developing 
itself for the past two years in the pages of a contem- 
porary magazine, and, during that time, the reading 
public have become pretty thoroughly acquainted with 
Philip and the company he kept. More interesting in 
narrative and plot than some of its immediate prede- 
cessors from the same pen, the story of Philip exhibits 
in an eminent degree all of its author’s wonderful pow- 
ers of observation, and keen appreciation of the faults, 
follies, and foibles of society. Price $2 00. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
HazArD, Philadelphia :— 

MARGUERITE ; or, Two Loves. By Madame Emile de 
Girardin. Translated from the French by J. Leander 
Starr. The French original of this tale was first pub- 
lished, we believe, some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
ranks as one of the best of its author’s fictitious works. 
It is eminently a love-story, and certainly displays 
much ability inthe way of metaphysical sentimentality, 
if we may use the expression; but few American read- 
ers, we imagine, will either admire or sympathize with 
the heroine, whose foolish conduct utterly destroys all 
interest one is at first disposed to take in a book that 
might otherwise have proved a pleasing one. Of Mr. 
Starr’s translation we regret our inability to speak favor- 
ably. Misconceptions of the meaning of the original, 
Gallicisms, and grammatical blunders that would dis- 
grace the dullest school-boy, are inexcusably frequent. 
Price 25 cents. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By G. P. Quackenboss, 
A. M., author of “ First Lessons in Composition,’’ “* Ad- 
vanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric,” etc. etc. 
It gives us great pleasure to call the attention of such of 
our readers as are engaged in the cause of education to 
this new English grammar. Clearness, precision, free- 
dom from abstruse speculation, and practical directness, 
are qualities that have ever been looked for, but hitherto 
never found in our school grammars. We believe that 
the volume under notice possesses them in a very notice- 
able degree. Indeed, the great merit of the system of 
grammar it teaches is, that it is a practical system—one 
by which the pupils are to be interested, while being 
instructed in what is commonly esteemed as the hardest 
and dryest of subjects. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN: Lawyer, Statesman, and 
Man. By William Allen Batler. To use the language 
of the unpretending pamphlet whose title we have just 
written, ‘‘No great man, whose greatness grew out of 
the native soil from which all that is hopeful or sustain- 
ing in the cause of freedom mast draw its vital strength, 
should go to his grave without something more than the 
funeral obsequies which shroud his exit.”” To fulfil the 
obligation thus intimated, appears to have been the pur- 
pose of the author of this biographical sketch, which 
concisely embodies, in terse and striking language, the 
more prominent incidents in the career of the late ex- 
president Van Buren. 

THE TAX-PAYERS MANUAL: containing the Acts 
of Congress imposing Direct and Excise Taxes; with 
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complete Marginal References, and an Analytical Index, 
showing all the Items of Taxation, the Mode of Proceed- 
ing, and the Duties of Officers, with an Explanatory 
Preface. The special and public importance of this 
Manual are sufficiently indicated by its title. Price 
10 cents. 

THE PARISH WILL CASE, IN THE COURT OF 
APPEALS. The Statement of Facts, and the Opinion of 
the Court. This is a legal and exact narrative of one of 
the most important and interesting trials on record. It 
contains many singular developments, which we expect 
some day to see embodied in the pages of fiction. 


From CarLetToxn, New York, through Prererson & 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

OUT OF HIS HEAD. A Romance. Edited by T. B. 
Aldrich. This is represented as the narrative of one of 
those peculiar geniuses, who are sometimes secluded 
from the world, in order to remove them from the great 
mass of lunatics of which the world is composed. Natu- 
rally enough, the story is somewhat fragmentary in 
character, and, at times, almost too obscurely suggestive. 
It is decidedly French in style, from which we infer that 
Mr. Aldrich is of the opinion that madmen and French- 
men employ the same forms of expression. The book is 
enlivened by many touches of rare satiric humor, but, 
at the same time, contains many passages of the deepest 
pathos and the tenderest poetic sentiment. In addition 
to ‘Out of his Head,’’ the volume embraces five other 
sketches, among which we notice the exquisite little 
story of ‘‘Pere Antoine’s Date Palm.” Price 50 cents. 

LES MISERABLES. Saint Denis: A Novel. By Vic- 
tor Hugo. This isthe fourth part of Hugo’s great work. 
The interest of the story grows deeper and deeper, while 
its pictures of Parisian life and society are fresh, novel, 
and startling. As a specimen of character drawing, we 
do not think anything could be finer than the moral 
portraiture of Louis Phillippe, in the third chapter of the 
first book. Price 50 cents. 


From the author, C. H. CLEAVELAND, M. D., Cincin- 
nati:— 

CAUSES AND CURE OF DISEASES OF THE FEET: 
with Practical Suggestions as to their Clothing. By C. 
H. Cleaveland, M. D. This is a most valuable and timely 
publication, to which we would direct the especiai atten- 
tion of those who have in charge the health and comfort 
of our armies in the field. It would be well, also, for 
mothers to read and act upon its suggestions for the 
clothing of the feet of children. It is for all, however, 
a rich storehouse of practical information, with regard 
to the diseases and proper management of the feet. 


% Goveps Arm-Chair, : 


Gopry ror NovemBer.—We present in this number 
the plate of “‘ Heavenly Consolation,” as fine a plate as 
we have ever published. Every portion of the picture 
is illustrative of the title. 

Our Fashion-plate contains six figures ; cloaks of course 
predominate. In addition to the cloaks in the fashion- 
plates, several others will be found in the first pages of 
the Book. It will be observed that in some instances 
we give front and back views of the cloaks, Patterns 
of eight cloaks are given in this number. 








Crochet articles for winter wear. We commenced 
last month with these illustrations; we continue them 
this month, and more will be published in December. 
We are thus in time to give our subscribers an opportu- 
nity to get the articles in readiness before the cold 
weather commences, 

Our plate of Lingérte. We need hardly suggest that 
any color may be used for trimming in place of the blue 
we have given. That color simply gives an idea of 
where the trimming is to be placed, and how the article 
will look when made up. 

“Too Hot.’’ We claim for this engraving the excel- 
lence of the design and execution. 


LireRARY News.—Our readers will be pleased to hear 
that we have made arrangements with Marion Harland, 
the well-known author of “ Alone,” “‘ Hidden Path,” 
“* Moss Side,’’ ‘‘ Nemesis,” and “‘ Miriam,”’ for a series of 
stories, Every number for 1863 will contain a story 
from her pen, This is a compliment to the Book, as she 
writes for no other magazine. The stories will be copy- 
righted, so that they may not be found anywhere but in 
the pages of the Lady’s Book. 





WE ask attention to our advertisement for 1863, pub- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers aud 
the public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. Weare thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we havé received fer the last thirty- 
three years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue, 





Wuat Godey can do, according to the report of the 
Pana Public :— 

“With the Lady’s Book any lady can fit herself to 
discharge all the duties of domestic life, as well as ac- 
quaint herself with the more elegant and showy accom- 
plishments. Does she play upon the piano? Gddey 
contains choice music, instrnmental and vocal. Is she 
fond of reading? Godey will supply this want. Wonld 
she know the latest fashion? Referto Godey. Would 
she learn how to cook? Godey will instruct her. Is 
any of her family sick? Godey contains something 
adapted to the case. Would she amuse and instruct her 
children? Godey is an unfailing resource. Thus the 
Lady’s Book adapted itself to all circumstances and 
conditions in life.” 

Home AND ScHoo. FoR CHILDREN.—Mrs. Roehrig (an 
American lady) offers to parents who from sickness or 
other cause are obliged to intrust their children to the 
care of others, a pleasant and comfortable home for their 
children where they will receive the tender care and 
solicitude of a mother. 

It will be her pleasure also to instruct them in those 
branches suited to their years, and bring them up under 
wholesome Christian influences. 

Children from four to nine years of age will be re- 
ceived at ber residence on Wainut St. between Thirty- 
Ninth and Fortieth Sts., West Philadelphia. Location 
delightful. 
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Make uP rovr C.vBs.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the clab price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that is “‘ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.’’ One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and geta 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 


cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 





From the True Press, Hillsboro, Ill:— 
Godey’s Lady’s Book has reached us, as cheerful and 
attractive as ever. 
In peace or war, in hall or bower, 
Its course is still the same; 
And on the wings of fame doth soar 
Its author’s gallant name. 
There is no book like Godey’s, nothing to fill its place 
in our families. The only wonder is that everybody 
don’t take it. 


Senpine Specrmen Nompers.—This business, to use a 
very expressive and common phrase, is about “ played 
out."’ A party combines, and they get a whole year’s 
numbers by sending for specimens. We have traced 
this matter up very clearly, and in future we send no 
specimens unless under peculiar circumstances. 


Literary AssociaTions.—We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

AGRICULTURAL SocreTy Premicms.—We believe that 
the Lady's Book is the only magazine offered as a pre- 
mium by the various societies in the different States. 

** Jonn,”’ said Mr. B. the other day to his son—“ John, 
you are lazy ; what on earth do you expect to do fora 
living ?”’ 

“Why, father, I've been a thinking as how I would 
be a revolutionary pensioner.”’ 








OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Tue watering-places have given up the singers, and 
the boards of the Academy are waiting to welcome them 
back ; but at this writing no plans for the fall and win- 
ter campaign have been decided upon. Maretzek, Grau, 
and Ullman are deliberating matters, and there are ru- 
mors of several new importations of artists, who are not 
afraid to come, even in these war times. Brave women! 
Glorious fellows! It is even said that before Christmas 
we are to have the Mario and the Grisi! Who will not 
ery bravo now? 

New Sheet Musie for the Piano.—Messrs. Firth, Pond, 
& Co., New York, publish the following new songs, etc., 
any of which we will purchase and mail as usual for 
our friends on receipt of price: Is it a Wonder ; or, Caddy 
Cadunk, sung with great applause by Wood's Minstrels, 
25 cents. Absence, fine song by Harry Sanderson, 25. 
The Beating of my own Heart, Macfarren, 25. Blessed be 
the Lord God, Benedictus in D, 35. It isa Good Thing to 
Give Thanks, 35. Praise the Lord, Benedic Anima in D, 
with solo for soprano, 50. These are three splendid four 
part songs for the choir or social circle, by the favorite 
composer, J. R. Thomas. Also by Mr. Thomas, Last 
Words cf Washington, with beautiful portrait, 40; and, 
The Soldier’s Return, a beautiful ballad, 35. 

The same publishers issue: Réve d’ Esperance (a Dream 
of Hope), exquisite nocturn by Mayer, 30. Carollings at 
Morn, delightful caprice by the author of the celebrated 
Maiden’s Prayer, 35. Homeward March, one of Brinley 
Richards’ fine compositions, 40. U. 8. Navy Quadrille, 
by Robert Stoepel, with handsome and appropriate title, 
50. Ten Minutes with Mozart, a beautiful transcription 
of some length by Richard Hoffman, 75. Concert Galop, 
by Wm. Mason, Op 11. This is a brilliant and showy 
piece, requiring skilful execution ; like the preceding by 
Hoffman, it forms an admirable and pleasing study for 
the advanced pupil. Price $1. 

Messrs. O. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish the following 
songs, etc.: The Echo Song, by Jules Benedict, 25. 
Lithuanian Song, Fair was the Sunlight, by Chopin, 25. 
Rest, Where Shall we Rest? 25. Skedaddle, humorous 
song, with characteristic title, Danskin, 25. We are 
Coming, Father Abram: or, 300,000 More, song for the 
times, 25. Home of My Youth, fine song from Howard 
Glover’s opera, Ray Blas, 25. He Still was There, ro- 
mance, 25; and I Love, I Love, duet for tenor and sopra- 
no, 35; both from the charming Opera Buffo, The Doctor 
of Alcantara. 

Also, Gen. Sigel’s Grand March, 25. Marching Along 
Quickstep, introducing the famous army air, 25. Il Balen, 
from Trovatore ; and, Within a Mile of Edinboro, two of 
Baumback’s fine transcriptions, each 35. A new tran- 
scription of Home, Sweet Home, by Charles Voss, 40. 
Shadow Air, a beautifal and difficult transcription from 
Le Pardon de Ploermel, Brinley Richards, 40. Grand 
Valse Brillante, by Leyback, 50. Marching Along, 
varied by Baumback, 50. These two last especially are 
brilliant and effective compositions, and must become 
very popular. The Volunteer’s Quickstep is a very 
pretty, spirited, and not difficult new piece, by F. Karl, 
just published. Fairy Polka Redowa, by Vaas ; and, The 
Lafner Waltz, by Otto, are also easy and pretty. Each 
25 cents. 

Next month we shall publish a fine list of new guitar 
music. 

The Musical Editor of the Book wili purchase and 
mail any music named in the monthly columns, on re- 
ceipt of price. Address, at Philadelphia, 

J. Stark Hotuowar. 
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LetrTer from a lady upon the borrowing question :— 
Oni0. 

Dear Sir: I see many of your subscribers complain 
of the Lady’s Book being borrowed and returned injured. 
I am selfish enough to think that no one has a right to 
ask me for the loan of my Book. If I feel disposed to 
lend it to any one, I can make the offer myself. Now, 
sir, I can give your subscribers a receipt that originated 
with myself, and so far has relieved me from such an- 
noyance :— 

First, to try and get such troublesome persons to join 
my club. If that fails, the second trial is to try and get 
them in the notion of getting up a club themselves. If 
this fails, which does not often happen, for they usually 
take the hint, I tell them as I did a troublesome neigh- 
bor once when she said: “It’s too much trouble to get 
a club; Ill just run in every month and borry yonrs.”’ 
“That is the reason why I wish you to get the Book for 
yourself, so that you will not ask me, for I do not wish 
to loan my Book.”’ I rather suspect she told all the rest 
of the “dear five hundred,” for no one has asked for my 
Book since. Two parties are now getting up clubs, so 
that you see my rule works well. I certainly must 
respect my own rights and those of my family. There 
are many things in the Lady’s Book that will be just as 
useful to my children years hence as they are now to me. 





Cuvs of $15. 

I would thank you for the rich feast that I have each 
month received during the past year. I cannot find 
words to express my approbation of the only Lady’s 
Book published. I am living in anticipating the plea- 
sure I shall have when my Book comes, and the coming 
always realizes more than the anticipated pleasure. 

Miss H., Maine. 

Club of $10. 

We cannot afford to deprive ourselves of this chaste 
source of enjoyment, but would rather contract expendi- 
tures in some other direction. Your Book not only finds 
an enthusiastic welcome from its lady readers, but is 
also impatiently looked for and eagerly read by gentle- 
men. In fact it isa source of enjoyment to all, and its 
monthly visits bring us happiness and pleasure. So 
you see we must have this glorious Book at every sac- 
rifice. M., Ohio. 


Club of $11 67. 

It is useless for me to attempt to eulogize the merits of 
the Lady’s Book or the high praise which is continually 
bestowed upon it by its readers. Suffice it to say its 
advent is heralded by all with the utmost pleasure. 


Miss L., Mass. 
Club of $25. 


When times are hard and war is about throughout the 
land, homes seem lonely and cheerless ; then of all times 
we hail with delight the coming of an expected friend, 
who will at once amuse, instruct, and entertain, a com- 
bination of qualities rarely met with. And I think I 
can bestow no greater praise on the Lady's Book than 
this: We have selected it as that friend. 

Mrs. W., Jota. 





WE have received a photograph of “ Little Nellie,” of 
the Penfield Extra, only twelve years of age, and 
probably the youngest publisher in the world, photo- 
graphed by Professor Marsh, of Rochester, N. Y., one of 
the most scientific artists in the Union. 

It is a fine, open, honest face. We thank her little 
ladyship also for her beautiful letter, a traly God-fear- 
ing and hopeful letter. We heartily wish her success. 


40* 





THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


Tue Microscope simplified and adapted to popular as 
well as scientificuse. Anewoptical wonder! Patented 
Feb 18, 1862, This is the only instrument of high power 
which requires no focal adjustment, and therefore can 
be readily used by every one, even by children. Cost- 
ing only Two Dollars, it is within the reach of all in the 
community, and should be on the table of every family. 

This beautiful and ornamental instrument renders the 
blood, pus, and milk globules, and cancer cells, as well 
as the animalculz of stagnant water, distinctly visible ; 
shows the tubular structure of hair; the Gireulation of 
the blood in the web of a frog’s foot; and opens up the 
minutiz of creation to the view of the astonished be- 
holder, “ where the unassisted sight no beauty sees.”” It 
furnishes an endless source of home amusement and in- 
struction to every one, especially to the young. 

As a Gift or Present to a friend or child, it is unsur- 
passed, being elegant, instructive, amusing, and cheap. 

There is no other Lens made like this. It magnifies 
about 100 diameters or 10,000 times, and, owing to its 
simplicity, it is invaluable for physicians, scientific 
men, students and schools; and for every one who is a 
lover of the beautiful things of nature; for it opens up 
an unseen kingdom to the view of the inquiring mind. 
It is amusing, instructive, and useful. 

This Microscope will be sent by maii, postage paid, 
on the recept of Two Dollars and Twenty-five cents; or, 
for Three Dollars the Microscope and six mounted ob- 
jects will be sent, postage paid. A box containing one 
dozen different mounted objects will be sent by mail, 
postage paid on the receipt of One Dollar and a half. 
Address Henry Craic, Homeopathic College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





ArtTuur’s Home MAaGazine.—We particularly call at- 
tention to the announcement of “‘ Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine for 1863,” to be found in this number. As we have 
often before said, it is, without controversy, the best 
two dollar magazine published in the country ; and this 
is the strongly outspoken testimony everywhere given 
by the press. We know of no periodical that so well 
deserves the praise bestowed. The editors never tire in 
their efforts to give, each month, a rich and varied lite- 
rary repast to their readers. Their work is kept fully 
up to the standard of their promise, is never dull, yet 
always full of instruction. We have often said, and 
repeat it again, that it should make a part of the reading 
of every household. -We know of no better educator of | 
the people, young and old. Of the editors we need not 
speak ; their names are household words all over the 
country. In their hands no periodical can fail to reach 
the highest point of excellence. 
Book and Home Magazine for $3 50 a year. 
be obtained from periodical dealers throughout the 
Take our advice, and 


We furnish the Lady's 
It can also 


country at 15 cents a number. 
add it to your stock of reading. 

A youne lady who lately gave an order toa milliner 
for a bonnet, said :— 

“You are to make it plain, but at the same time smart, 
as I sit in a conspicuous place in church.” 

Civs Rates.—Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper's 
Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. All three of these 
magazines, one year, $6. No cheaper club than this 
can be offered. 
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SOME HINTS. 


Iy remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
clent. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur’s, address 
T. 8. Arthure& Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 


That is suffi- 





FREDERIC THE GREAT One day called his physician to 
him and said— 

**Come, sir, tell me frankly how many men you have 
killed in your life?” 

**Sire,’’ replied the physician, ‘“‘ some three hundred 
thousand less than your majesty—and with less glory.” 





Kryeston, N. ¥. 

Dear Gopey: I cannot help expressing to you the 
pleasure I take in reading your Book. The stories in 
them are so very pleasing that it is only by the exercise 
of the greatest patience that I can wait from one num- 
ber until I receive the next. Indeed Ido not wonder 
that your Book has so wide a circulation, for it is a de- 
lightful companion both for young and old. 
Yours, traly, 


ANNA. 


Wuat we Consiper ALMOsT IMPERTINENT.—To send a 
MS. to an editor stating that it is “the first attempt at 
writing,’ and asking pay. Requesting its return, if not 
accepted, and sending no stamps to pay return postage. 





ARTIFICIAL teeth have been found in ancient tombs 
and catacombs, proving the antiquity of the invention. 
In the British Museum may be seen surgical instruments 
for operating on the teeth, discovered at Pompeii, shcwing 
that this branch of surgery was practised in past ages. 
Mineral teeth are generally considered as the best sub- 
In all countries the number and conformation 
of human teeth are precisely the same. 


stitutes. 


Take Your owy Paper.—Let us still try to impress this 
upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before sub- 
scribing to any other; it isa duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to negleet. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. You will save 
one dollar by the operaticn. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


ALGERINE BRACELET. 


Materials.—Gold Bourdon eight yards, gold thread 
and extremely fine ditto, cerise, or blue embroidery che- 
nille, and eight gold buttons. 

Tue bracelet is in two parts; the piece which goes 
round the wrist, and the butterfly-like ornament in the 
centre. Draw on white paper a braiding pattern accord- 
ing to the design: tack down the bourdon on it, taking 











the stitches across and never through it. To make the 
paper more substantial, it may be lined with a piece of 
toil ciré. Thread along needle with the fine gold thread, 
and proceed to edge the bourdon with the coarse gold 
thread on one side, and the fine on the other. The thread 
is put on plain, but the chenille is formed into little 
loops, nearly close together: They are attached to the 
bourdon by a sort of darning backwards and forwards. 
Pass your needle over the bourdon, and under the gold 
thread ; let it go round the gold thread, under the bour- 
don, and through a little loop of cheniile. Then again 
over the bourdon, and under the gold thread. It need 
not be done very closely ; but when one part of the 
bourdon crosses another, take a few stitches across both 
tosecurethem. Sometimes the chenille and gold thread 
must change places, as the former is always to form the 
outer edge of the bracelet. The ornament for the centre 
must be worked in just the same way, and then attached 
to the bracelet. Two buttons are placed there, and two 
to fasten the wrist. 


Mareiace A Hunprep Years aco.—The following 
extract from the Gentlemen’s Magazine for 1750 may not 
be uninteresting to our readers :— 

“ Married, in June, 1750, Mr. Wm. Donkin, a consider- 
able farmer of Great Tosson (near Rothbury), in the 
county of Northumberland, to Miss Eleanor Shoton, an 
agreeable young gentlewoman of the same place. The 
entertainment on this occasion was very grand, there 
being provided no less than 120 quarters of lamb, 44 
quarters of veal, 20 quarters of mutton, a great quantity 
of beef, 12 hams, with a suitable number of chickens, 
etc., which was concluded with eight half anklers of 
brandy, made into punch, 12 dozen of cider, a great 
many gallons of wine, and ninety bushels of malt made 
into beer. The company consisted of 558 ladies and 
gentlemen, who concluded with the music of 25 fiddlers 
and pipers, and the whole was conducted with the 
utmost order and unanimity.” 

Comparative Leyetn.—At Berlin and London, the 
longest day has 1614 hours. At Stockholm, 18%, and 
the shortest 514. At Hamburg, 19; shortest, 7. At St. 
Petersburg, 19; shortest,5. At Finland, 2144; shortest, 
244. In Norway the day lasts from May 2ist to July 
22d, without any interruption ; and in Spitzbergen the 
longest day lasts three months and a half! 
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Powers, the sculptor, writing to a friend on what 
people call the folly of marrying without the means to 
support a family, expresses frankly his own fears when 
he found himself in this very pusition; but he adds, 
with characteristic candor, ‘‘ To tell the truth, however, 
family and poverty have done more to support me than 
I have to support them. They have compelled me to 
make exertions which I hardly thought myself capable 
of; and often, when on the eve of despairing, they have 
forced me, like a coward in a corner, to fight like a hero, 
not for myself, but for my wife and little ones.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. G. C. E.—Sent articles August 14th. 

Mrs. 8. A. 8.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. J. M. C.—Sent patterns for chemise or vest Russe 
ldth. 

Miss M. P.—Sent full braiding patterns for waistband, 
with long ends 14th. 

Miss R. G.—Yes, we can furnish a three-pointed waist- 
band cut in one piece, with embroidery patterns stamped 
on it. 

Mrs. L. C. G.—Sent pattern for braided bib 15th. 

Mrs. F. M.—Sent infant’s complete wardrobe 15th. 

Miss H. L. H.—Sent articles 15th. 

Mrs. G. H. C.—Sent articles 15th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern 18th. 

A. M.--Sent ring 18th. 

8. J.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mrs. P. A. D.—Sent six new sleeve patterns 18th. 

Miss A. D.—Sent braiding patterns for infant’s shoe 
18th. 

Mrs. P. V.—The newest style of hood is @ la Marie 
Stuart, and can be sent for $1. 

Miss C. 8.—Sent infant’s crochet jacket, 25th. 

Mrs. J. A.—We can furnish every kind of braiding 
pattern. 

Mrs. R. R. A.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Miss E. L. B.—Sent box by U. 8. express 25th. 

Mrs. R. McM.—Madame Demorest’s new sewing-ma- 
chines run beautifully with an ordinary needle, and we 
like them exceedingly. 

Mrs. L. P. V.—Sent braided suit for your little boy 
25th. 

Mrs. M. C. U.—Sent braided Garibaldi for your little 
girl 26th. 

M. C. M.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. R. M.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. G. C. E.—Sent articles 27th. 
Mrs. P. 8.—Sent two crochet hoods for your little girls 
27th. 

Mrs. T. R. 8.—Sent infant’s braided cloak 27th. 

Mrs. G. 8. J.—Sent cloak pattern 30th. 

T. P. T.—Sent ring 30th. 

Mrs. M. H. 8.—Sent ring 30th. 

Mrs. J. A. H.—Sent articles 30th. 

A. B. M.—Sent ring 30th. 

Miss M. D. F.—Sent pattern September 3d. 

Miss H. V. R.—It is not necessary to wear gloves. 
That was once the rule, but it was fouffd to be so ridicu- 
lous that it has been abandoned. 





Mrs. T. U.—Sent child’s hat 3d. 

Mrs. T. R.—Sent pattern of Figaro jacket 3d. 

Mrs. L. D.—The whole matter was curious, but it will 
teach you a little caution in future. In explanation of 
the above, we mention the following: Mrs. L. D. wrote 
us a letter. She waited some time foran answer, which, 
as we never had received the letter, she did not get. 
She afterwards found it in the pocket of a dress she had 
laid aside. She wrote again, and misdirected the letter, 
and we afterwards received it through the dead letter 
office. Her brother, in the mean time, wrote to us; but 
as his was a different name from hers, we could not 
remember the circumstance, and, singular enough, he 
did not mention his sister’s name, merely mentioning, 
**My sister having written you.’’ He did not give his 
post-office address in the letter, and we could make no- 
thing of the post mark. However, we received a letter 
from the lady in answer to hers received through the 
dead letter office, and the matter was at length set right. 

Miss E. R.—White feathers, of course; but we object 
to young brides thus proclaiming, ‘‘See, I am just mar- 
ried.”’ 

Miss M. M. W.—Crinoline is just as much in vogue as 
ever. 

Miss P. A. H.—As you arein New York, call on Brodie 
under the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Mrs. 8. B.—Use our curl clasps. 

A. R. G.—The best season of the year for that trip; 
but be sure and take Trenton Falls on your return. 

A Subscriber at Germantown.—Please state when the 
receipts were published. It would take us a week to 
find them. 

Miss 8S. H.—The third finger of the left hand. The 
choice of the ring is a mere matter of taste, and ought to 
be left to the giver. 
selected, it should be a hoop ring, which may afterwards 
be worn as a guard above the wedding-ring. 


But whatever jewels or gems be 


Chemistry for the Houng,. 





LESSON XXII. 
The Kaligenous Metals. 
SUBSTANCES REQUIRED. 

SPECIMEN OF POTASSIUM ; specimen of sodium; various 
saits of potash and soda; litmus and turmeric paper; 
tartaric acid (solution) ; Bichloride of platinum (solu- 
tion) ; bydro-fluo-silicic acid (solution) ; hydro-sulphuric 
acid (solution) ; hydro-sulphate of ammonia; ferrocya- 
nide of potassium (solution). 

531. The kaligenous metals are potassium, sodium, 
and lithium, of which we shall omit the last. To these 
may be added animonium, the metallic basis of ammo- 
nia. ‘“ But how is this?’’ our pupils may say. “Did 
we not state (451) ammonia to be a compound of nitro- 
gen and hydrogen?” Precisely so. Tiere is a very 
curious point here involved, which we cannot dis- 
cuss. Suffice it to say, that chemists now believe in the 
existence of one metal at least which is not a simple 
body, but a compound of nitrogen with hydrogen. This 
metal is termed ammonium, and it bears a near relation 
toammonia. We cannot obtain this metal, but we can 
obtain its amalgam—that is to say, its combination with 
mercury (146). At least, if the result in question be not 
an amalgam of some metal with mercury, we do not 
know what it is. However, as the experiment of pro- 
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ducing this amalgam is very interesting, we will describe 
how it is to be conducted by and by. 

532. Potassium.—In treatiug of the terrigenous metals, 
we were obliged to accept on testimony the fact of their 
existence, and to be content with an examination of 
their compounds, As regards the present class we shall 
be more fortunate. Thanks to the genius of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, potassium and sodium have both been 
separately obtained, and can now be purchased at no 
great cost. 

533. Commencing with potassium, observe that it is 
sold in the condition of little globular masses, and 
al ways retained in contact with naphtha—a liquid which 
contains no oxygen ; otherwise it would burst into flame. 

temember well that the liquid thus employed is true 
naphtha— Persian naphtha ; not the liquid termed naph- 
tha which is burned in lamps, and which is merely puri- 
fied turpentine; norany of the many other liquids loosely 
If potassium be dropped into 
either of these, a dangerous explosion will result. Take 
out a globule of potassium, by transfixing it with a 
needle or the point ofa penknife. Quickly cuta slice off 
the globule, and observe the pure metallic appearance 
which the cut surfaces disclose. Quickly, however, the 
surfaces become tarnished with a white coating—potash, 
inasmuch as the potassium, by uniting with atmospheric 
oxygen, geverates that substance. 

534. Throw a globule of potassium into a basin of 
water. The potassium immediately takes fire, or, more 
properly speaking, both potassium and water take fire. 
The water will be now found to contain potash. It is, 
in other words, an aqueous solution of potash or liquor 
potassa, although we need scarcely indicate this is not 
the method of forming liquor potasse in commerce. 

535. Into this or any other solution of mere potash in 
water—(that is to say, not a salt of potash, or combina- 
tion of the substance with an acid; carbonic acid, how- 
ever, being an exception to the rule, also a few other 
weak acids)—immerse a slip of litmus paper, reddened 
by an acid. The original blue color is restored. Im- 
merseé, in like manner, a slip of turmeric paper, and re- 
mark the brown tint immediately imparted. These 
changes are a proof of alkalinity. We must have present 
either an alkali or an alkaline earth. If an alkali, it is 
either ammonia, potash, soda, or lithia. But ammonia 
isa volatile alkali; therefore, if the blue litmus paper or 
the brown turmeric paper be affected by ammonia, the 
original colors of these papers, i. e., red and yellow, will 
be restored on holding them beforea fire. The colors 
are not restored ; therefore we have either lithia, potash, 
or soda. Lithia we put out of question; hence we have 
potash or soda, either uncombined or else combined with 
a weak acid, probably the carbonic. If uncombined, it 
will not whiten lime-water; if a carbonate, whitening 
occurs (488, 2); also effervescence, on the addition of a 
stronger acid (419). 

536. Into three portions of this, or any other potash 
solutions or a solution of any salt of which potassium is 
the only metallic constituent, pour respectively (a) hy- 
drosulphurie acid solution, (6) hydrosulphate of ammo- 
nia, (¢) ferrocyanide of potassium solution, and the 
results will be all negative; neither change of tint nor 
precipitation will ensue. Hence the solution does not 
contain a calcigenous metal (118, 306-7, 487). 

537. To another portion add some carbonate of potash, 
or carbonate of soda, or carbonate of ammonia solution ; 
still negative results—no precipitation, no discoloration. 
Hence tbe solution does not contain a terrigenous metal 
(488). 


denominated naphtha. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





Havire had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments ; jewelry from Wriggens & Wardea, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress and mantle of rich purple reps, 
trimmed with chinchilla fur. Purple velvet bonnet, 
bordered with chinchilla; full blonde cap inside, with 
tufts of green velvet. Chinchilla muff. 

Fig. 2.—Heavy green silk dress, trimmed with half 
crescents of the same, edged with guipure lace. Guipure 
cape, pointed both backand front. Muslin undersleeves, 
with a full lace quilling at the wrist, and trimmed with 
cherry velvet. Headdress of cherry velvet ribbon, in the 
wreath form, with bow and long ends behind. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s dress of a dark shade of cuir poplin, 
braided with scarlet and black silk braid. Black felt 
hat, with white plume. 

Fig. 4.—Black velvet sack, richly embroidered and 
trimmed with crochet passementerie. Ivory combin the 
hair. Buff undressed kid gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Misses dress of mauve cross-barred poplin, 
trimmed en tuniqgue with quillings of mauve satin rib- 
bon. The corsage is trimmed in the Zouave style. Sash 
of the same, trimmed with quilled ribbon, fastened be- 
hind. 

Fig. 6.—Rich azurline blue silk, with black velvet 
figures. Medallion cloak of velvet and satin, embroi- 
dered and trimmed with bugle trimming and quilled 
ribbon. Blue velvet bonnet covered with point lace. 
Blonde tabs inside, with a white rose and loops of 
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narrow velvet on the left side only. Undressed kid 
gloves. 


PLATE OF LINGERIE. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Fig. 1.—Fichu Impératrice, made of blue silk, with 
embroidered muslin inserted, and the pattern defined 
by narrow black velvet ribbon. The fichu is trimmed 
with point lace, and is a very stylish affair. 

Fig. 2.—Fancy muslin collar, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Fig. 3.—Linen collar and pointed chemisette, trimmed 
with fluted ruffling. 

Fig. 4.—The Victoria bertha, made of puffed muslin 
and pieces of blue ribbon braided with black, and edged 
with black lace. The bertha and ends are trimmed with 
wide blonde lace. 

Fig. 5.—Breakfast cap of white muslin, embroidered 
and trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy breakfast cap, made of black lace over 
white muslin, and trimmed with ribbon bows. 


THE ANKLET. 
SOMETHING NEW, AND AT THE SAME TIME USEFUL. 





Tuese anklets are to protect the stockings and ankles 
from the wet and cold, which is very desirable, and es- 
pecially it protects from the wet skirts in bad weather. 
It is in fact a high boot, but can be worn with any pair 
of bootees which one possesses, 





They are very ornamental and pleasing as an article 
of dress ; they can easily be cleaned, as they are made of 





patent leather. By fastenings of steel clasps with elas- 
ties, they are easily fitted. 

Every one must-see at a glance how useful they must 
be in wet weather. They will prevent a lady from 
taking cold, and from the excessive unpleasantness of 
the wet skirts coming in contact with the stockings. 
Joun W. Burt, 27 Park Row, New York, is the manu- 
facturer. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Our foreign correspondents tell us that bonnets have 
changed decidedly in shape. The majority of them 
being lower on top, more rounding, and smaller than 
the bonnets of the past season. Nevertheless, among the 
variety of bonnets at Miss McConnel’s, of Clinton Place, 
New York, were some few just received from the best 
Paris houses, which were decidedly higher, and more 
shallow, and straighter at the sides than those of the 
summer. We think, however, that our ladies are tired 
of these monstrous productions, capable of taking in 
sunflowers, dahlias, etc., and that a happy medium will 
be adopted. 

Among the prettiest bonnets at this establishment 
suitable for a young lady was one of quilted white silk, 
bound and trimmed with bias azurliue blue plush. A 
full blonde cap was inside, with blue loopsontop. This 
bonnet was of medium size, and very pretty. Others 
for young ladies were of silk and velvet, cased and 
trimmed with ruches and chicoré rosettes on top. 

Another very genteel bonnet, also of medium size, was 
of brown silk, cased, and trimmed with different shades 
of brown velvet, shading to veswve, and veswve flowers 
inside. 

Among the French hats of the elevated style was a 
black velvet, trimmed with black thread lace and white 
blonde. These laces were fastened inside just over the 
forehead, turning over on the outside of the bonnet 
for about one finger, then folding over with a little ful- 
ness to the edge of the bonnet where was placed a bunch 
of scarlet poppies and buds. The inside consisted of 
blonde tabs, white and black lace, velvet loops, and 
poppies. 

Another quite peculiar bonnet was of black silk, 
covered with puffings of black lisse. Over the front of 
the bonnet were laid very short ostrich feathers, tipped 
with white. One fell over the front, giving it a Marie 
Stuart appearance. The inside was rich scarlet pome- 
granates and white lace. The strings were of black 
ribbon with a white edge. 

The children’s hats were of the Matelot or Canotier 
style. One was of black felt, with a band of ribbon tied 
at the back with bow and long ends, and in front three 
short black feathers standing on end, and drooping over 
in the Prince of Wales style. Others were trimmed with 
bird wings placed upright in front. 

There were some exquisite white felt hats, with white 
feathers arranged in the same style, falling over bouquets 
of rosebuds. Some few hats had the feathers placed 
round the crown, but most of them were of the upright 
style, with the ends drooping over. 

An.ong the bonnets seen at other establishments was 
one of blue silk, of the shade called Impératrice, softened 
by being entirely covered with rich point lace, not put on 
full, but simply laid over. Two small blue feathers 
were tastefully arranged under the brim, and a shaded 
blue cassowary feather was placed at one side, fastened 
with a white aigrette. 
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Another very stylish bonnet was of white uncut vel- 
vet; a single feather was placed on the front. This 
plume had several branches, of graduated colors, from 
pure white to a dark yellow brown. The front was 
trimmed with a row of blonde, and the inside ornamented 
with a bouquet of white moss rosebuds on one side. 
The strings were white and the curtain covered by two 
rows of white blonde. 

Whalebone feathers of all colors will be much worn, 
and among the new fall flowers we find chrysanthemums 
of every shade, rich brown, red, purple, and vesuve. 
‘Roses of the new shades, with velvet leaves, and branches 
of the trumpet flower, asters, etc. 

Zouaves and all kinds of fancy jackets are worn. 
Garibaldis are still worn by children, and we particu- 
larly recommend them, as they are a great pretection to 
the neck and arms, besides being very pretty. 

Chemises, or vestes Russes, will be much worn by 
young ladies—made of cashmere or merino richly 
braided. , 

We cannot protest too strongly against the tyranny 
which compels one to assume an unsuitable or unbecom- 
ing dress simply because it is the fashion. We have 
often before spoken in this department of the necessity 
of judgment in adopting any caprice of fashion. Wedo 
not undertake to report exclusively for one section of the 
country, but from the multitude of directions which we 
give expect persons to select what will be most suitable. 

Waistbands are more fashionable and costly than ever. 
Some are made in one piece, with three points back and 
front, richly braided or embroidered. Others are made 
to lace up the back and front, the points trimmed with 
tassels and bordered with tiny gilt or steel buttons, 
placed just along the cording, and about one inch apart. 
For mourning they are made of dead silk, and trimmed 
with erépe and jet beads. Some of these waistbands or 
corsages are pointed only in front, and are merely a band 
at the back, where they fasten with a bow and long ends. 

We have seen some very rich ones made of velvet and 
silk, embroidered with silk, jet, steel or gold, with long, 
flowing ends, one-quarter of a yard wide, with a net- 
work in diamond form inserted in the ends, which are 
heavily fringed. 

Another one of black silk, which had bretelles to 
mateh, had a binding of white silk, one inch in width, 
with a black trimming lace sewed on the wrong side, 
and turned over on the white binding. The ends were 
fringed with black and white, and the effect was beau- 
tifal. Most of the guipure or crochet waistbands have 
bretelles to match, and are exceedingly rich. 


The new dress trimmings consist principally of very 
beautiful and elaborate crochet or guipure passementerie 
mixed with gilt, jet, and steel. Velvet ribbons are of 
all widths, with bright-colored edges, having the effect 
of cord, in white, blue, green, orange, Magenta, ete. etc. 
The pendaloques to match are of these colors with a 
black edging. Dress buttons are of the greatest variety 
this season; they are of steel, gilt, and jet, or velvet 
with applications of jet, gilt, or steel of the most costly 
aud exquisite workmanship. 


Braiding, which is now all the rage for dresses, 
jackets, cloaks, bonnets, ete., has been adopted for un- 
derclothing. We readin a Paris monthly of some beau- 
tifal petticoats, being ornamented with tucks separated 
by braiding the width of an inserting done in blue, 
scarlet, and black braid ; others with little ruffles headed 
by braiding. Chemises, drawers, and nightcaps are 
also ornamented in the same style. Another style for 





chemises, and drawers is to stitch narrow bands on the 
material in Grecian, in diamonds, or waves, and embroi- 
der sprigs or vines in with those little bands. 

Another novelty in lingérie is the Jupon Coquillé; it 
is made of cambric muslin, and has three flounces edged 
with narrow Valenciennes, These flounces are three or 
four inches broad, and are very far apart, and set on 
in scallops) Between each are tucks edged with a nar- 
row frill 

For tucking we would call attention to Madame De- 
morest’s new sewing-machine, which actually runs with 
an ordinary needle, and is so small that it could be 
carried in the pocket. The advantage of this machine 
is that the work will wash better. The orginary stitched 
tucks draw when washed, and are extremely difficult to 
do up. 

We saw at Stewart’s collars and cnffs of brown hol- 
land, about one inch wide, bordered with numerous 
rows of stitching in black, which covered half the collar. 
Others of thin material were laid in tucks running the 
width of the collar, with a stitched band confining them 
at theedge. Others of thin material were chain-stitched 
in colors, and were trimmed with box-plaited ruities. 
Some of the collars have muslin bows, with ends embroi- 
dered in colors, 

Shoes and boots of a golden bronze or black, orna- 
mented with bronze, are becoming fashionable. Toilet 
slippers are this season more fanciful than ever, being 
made of red, green, and violet morocco, with heels to 
match, and ornamented on the toe with velvet bows full 
three inches long, and wide, in the centre of which are 
huge buckles of steel, gilt, jet, or variegated. 

We see, also, black kid slippers, richly embroidered 
with jet, and trimmed with black velvet bows with jet 
buckles. Some of them have red heels. Other slippers 
have large, square flaps resting on the instep, and made 
of silks and satins richly quilted. With these shoes 
white stockings spotted with the same color as the mo- 
rocco are worn. 

For evening dress, though boots are in the ascendant, 
black satin slippers are the most suitable and becoming, 
as they reduce the apparent size of the foot. With dress 
slippers stockings with colored silk clocks should be 
worn, 

The new style for dressing the hair is a short rolled 
bandeau, which is generally waved. Upon this there is 
arranged a second bandeau turned back d la Impératrice, 
and the two are separated by small side combs, which 
are now all the rage. Plaits and puffs are also arranged 
with these combs, which are made in endless variety, 
and give an air of piquant coquetterie to the head. When 
worn in the daytime, these small combs are made of 
light tortoise shell, either with a row of small pearls, 
also in shell, very closely ranged together, or cut out 
in clubs, points, or hearts. For the evening they are 
made of dead gold, either quite plain or studded with 
pearl, coral, steel, gilt, or even precious stones, accord- 
ing to the toilet with which they are worn. Sometimes 
the Greek designis worked in black enamel upon the 
dead gold. The comb at the back should correspond 
exactly with the side combs. Ivory combs are still 
worn, also shell with ivory ball tops. Among the pret- 
tiest shell are some with ball tops studded with tiny 
gilt stars. 

Gants de Swede, or undressed kid gloves with embroi- 
dered backs, are now very fashionable. They are to be 
had ofall colors and styles, and are less expensive than 
the finished kid gloves. FasHion. 
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NOTICES. 


Still continues to excel all works of the kind.—Pioneer, | 


Fairfield. 

Godey is one of the most successful men who has under- 
taken the publication of periodical literature. 
he wILt provide a Book which will be popular.— Western 
Union, Chatham. 

To ladies it is invaluable, and every one of them should be 
a constant reader of it.—Eapositor, Brantford. 


The reason is | 


Subscribe for this best of ladies’ magazines, and you will | 
find it save twice its subscription price in one year in valuable | 


hints on dress alone. As a ladies’ magazine it bas no equal. 


—Champion, Milton. 


The colored fashion-plate is, as usual, superior to that of | 


any other similar publication, and contains six full-sized 
figures. All who requirea good Lady’s Book should subscribe 
for Godey’s.— Prototype, London. 


| lisher in the country. 


It does not come out with a new (borrowed) rig for the new | 


year, and make high-sounding promises, with never an in- 
tention of fulfilling them, and after getting notices from all 


the papers far and near, completely ignore them for the rest | 


of the year. Whatever Godey says he will do for the coming 
year, that he does. —Advocate, Green Bay. 

It has no equal, and we are not loth to predict it never will 
have as long as Godey retains ts publication. Its enormous 
cirenlation only admits of making the book what it is, as no 


Godey out-rivals them all in the exquisiteness of his Fash- 
jon-plates and other pictures. No magazine published con- 
tains half the elegant patterns of crochet work, embroideries, 
drawings, etec., and no magazine furnishes so much pure, 
cnaste, and original reading matter. All the best authors 
write for it.—Herald, Nashville. 

We are of the opinion that it is the cheapest and best maga- 
zine published.— Herald, Shamokin 

Its embellishments, in point of elegance as well as in num- 
ber, far exceed those of any other. It is unquestionably the 


| most perfect work of its class, well meriting its great popu- 


larity. —Gazette, Pittsburg. 

Godey gets up the best magazine for the ladies of any pub- 
It is perfect in all its departments— 
literary and embellished.—Advertiser, Chillicothe. 

No lady who desires to be thoroughly informed upon every 
subject should fail to take the Lady’s Book, for she will find 
it a treasure beyond value. Heartily do we wish the maga- 
zine a still greater measure of success.— Spectator, Hamilton. 

The contributions to this number are, as usual, varied ; 
many of them superior; and ali of them unexceptionable in 


| point of moral tone. This is a point of no little importance in 


other work of the kind can furnish such splendid engravings, | 


patterns, embroidery, and such a large variety of reading | 


matter for the low sam of three dollars a year.—Record, 
Wansan. 

The fashionable magazine—of course we mean Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, which now ranks foremost among fashion and 
literary journals. It is always sought after by the ladies for 
Inte and reliable fashion news and its literary and artistic 
merits stand high.—Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


a magazine designed in an especial degree for the family circle. 
The Lady's Book is unrivalled in its department. Were its 
publication suspended, we do not know where its subscribers 
could find a serial to supply its place.— Economist, Cornwall. 

It can safely be said that this magazine is far ahead of all 
competition, and the family possessing it are truly fortunate. 
— Democrat, Bowling Green. 

Beyond all comparison, it is the most successful and best 
monthly of the kind ever published in this country.—Demo- 
erat, Shelbyville. 

For the best fashion magazine subscribe for Godey.—Jour- 
nal, Winchester. 
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Fig. 1.—Child’s street coat of gray cloth, braided with black. 
Figs. 2 and 3.—Vest Espagnol. 


\ 


(Front and back view.) Made of velvet or cloth, braided. 
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OUT ON THE WEARY OCEAN. 


ARIA FROM THE AUTHOR’S OPERETTA, CLEOVA D’ARLIN; 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 
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OUT ON THE WEARY OCEAN. . 
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THE MORESCO. 


[From the establishment of C. Broprg, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voret, from actual 
articles of costume.) 





This novel style bids fair to become an immense favorite ; it is truly a cloak, one that screens 
from the cutting airs of mid-winter most effectually. It will be observed that the garment buttons 
upon the one side at the breast, whilst the arm there passes through an arm-hole; the other arm 
is generally worn under the mass of the drapery, as with the Spanish manteaur. The passemen- 
teries vary upon these garments. The one above illustrates an embroidery in black braid. 
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THE MELAZZO. 


This mantle is of gray cloth, bound and trimmed with black. 
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(Front view.) 





Made of black velvet, embroidered and edged with a quilled ribbon. 

















THE CAMBRAY. 
(Back view.) 
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KNITTED UNDER-SHAWL. 





Materials.—Three-quarters of a pound of 4-thread fleecy wool, of a pretty shade of claret ; one yard of ribbon the 
same color, and a pair of large size box wood knitting-pins. 

This useful and simple little article is intended for a wrap, to be worn under a cloak or shawl, 
and will be found much more convenient than those which have sleeves. It is entirely made of 
plain knitting; and, from there being scarcely any counting, it is very quickly done. The edge 
should be finished by a double row of fringe made of wool, and an end of ribbon fastened at each 
corner. It should be worn crossed over the chest, and tied behind. The shawl is commenced 
with one stitch, and an increase made at the beginning of every row by putting the wool forward 
over the needle. This must be continued until the half square is the required size. The bottom 
edge should then be ornamented by a fringe, which is made of the fleecy wool, cut in lengths, 
and looped in at intervals ; each loop of fringe requiring four lengths of wool. If the double row 
of fringe is objectionable, the top row may be omitted; or the fringe may be replaced by a simple 


crochet edge. 
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KNITTED OPERA OR TRAVELLING HOOD, 


TRIMMED WITH SWANSDOWN. 
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Materials required for one hood are: one and a half ounces of white single Berlin wool; one and a half ounces 
of bright cerise ditto; two yards of sarsnet ribbon for the bow and strings; some strips of swansdown; a pair of 
bone knitting-pins, 

To those of our readers who are about making long journeys our hood will be found very use- 
ful. It is quickly and easily made, and has a pretty effect when finished. Besides the purpose 
we have just named, our hood is also available for evening wear, to put on in coming from a the- 
atre or a party. It is not altogether inelegant in its appearance, as are so many of the head-gears 
of this description, as it is bordered with bands of swansdown, the delicate downy look of the latter 
material contrasting nicely with the brilliant cerise. 

(For directions for knitting, see Work Department.) 
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STYLE OF COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
(Front and Back view.) 


(See description, Fashion department.) 
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FLOUNCING FOR A SKIRT. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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INSERTION IN EMBROIDERY. 
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A deep insertion can always be applied to different purposes, according to the requirements 
of the worker. The one we have now given is capable of being made much wider by simply 
repeating the inner pattern; in this way it can be arranged as a very handsome front for a baby’s 
robe, the scalloped edges forming the robings down each side. It is also very pretty for the bottom 
of a child’s frock, either deeper, or as it appears in the illustration, worked above a hem, or the 
scallop as the boundary, whichever way is preferred. It is likewise handsome as an underskirt. 
The pattern is arranged for the cut-out embroidery, which for all these purposes produces the 
most.showy effect, and is the most durable. 
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